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CHAPTER XII. 


“ConrounD this mist, I wish it 
would clear away!” grumbled Smart. 
“We can do nothing until it is a bit 
brighter.” 

The Deputy-Commissioner, his sis- 
ter, and Waring were threading their 
way through the high elephant-grass 
to the snipe-grounds which lay about 
half a mile from the village. The 


path along which they walked was 


narrow, so narrow that progress had 
to be made in single file, Smart in 
front, immediately behind the villager 
who was showing the way, Ethel in 
the centre, and Waring just ahead of 
the two Burman peons who brought 
up the rear laden with snipe-sticks 
and spare cartridges. All round them 
the earth was shrouded in vapour, so 
opaque that Waring was quite unable 
to see the wiry active frame of the 
old Burman who was guiding them 
through the grass; he had indeed no 
particular wish to see it, being quite 
content to feast his eyes on the view 
he had of Miss Smart’s back and of 
a wealth of auburn hair tucked under 
that young lady’s white sun-hat. 

“Yes, it’s a nuisance,” he said. 
“The birds will be as shy as shy this 
morning, I expect.” 

“ Are they very much more difficult 
to shoot when they are shy?” asked 
Ethel over her shoulder. 
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“Oh, of course, a great deal ; 
they get up much further off. They 
always are more shy early than when 
the sun is high. You will have 
gone home, I expect, Miss Smart, long 
before they have begun to lie close 
to-day.” 

“But you'll have had some sport 
before then, T suppose.” 

“Oh dear me, yes, I hope so. We 
shall begin on the snipe immediately 
it is clear. Meanwhile we may possi- 
bly be able to get a duck or two; 
they are easier to see than snipe.” 

There was silence for a space, during 
which the party plodded on through 
the morning stillness. The thud of 
boots on the baked clay of the path 
sounded faintly through the mono- 
tonous drip of the dew from the grass 
and leaves on each hand. Presently 
the guide halted,— Waring had just 
begun catching glimpses of him over 
Smart’s shoulder—and indicated by a 
gesture that they had arrived at their 
destination. Smart held up his hand 
as a signal for those behind. 

The path opened out in front; the 
high grass came to an end, and before 
them they could distinguish the white 
shimmer of water beyond an expanse 
of hard mud. Through the morning 
air came the distant splash and the 
subdued conversational cackle of 
water-fowl in their element; but the 
mist was still too thick to allow of 
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their making anything out on the 
surface of the jheel. 

“Stop here, Waring, and do this 
one, will you?” said Smart in a low 
voice. “I will go on to the next 
jheel and shoot up it. We shall meet 
again at the further end in time, and 
can settle then how to manage the 
other jheels. You'd better stop with 
Waring, Ethel. Come along, Shwe 
Chit,” and he was gone, leaving Ethel, 
Waring, and one of the peons standing 
on the dried mud at the edge of the 
white water. 

For a minute or two they stood 
silent, gazing into the mist around 
them; then Waring exclaimed in a 
loud whisper, “ By Jove, it’s lifting 
fast! I can make out some teal on 
the water out there. Let’s come up 
a little closer.” 

The two proceeded warily along 
the water’s edge, while the morning 
vapours rose around them and the 
sun, taking advantage of the blue 
glimpses above, made a determined 
effort to struggle through. On a 
sudden a shot from Smart rang out at 
a little distance, and with a mighty 
scrambling flutter the denizens of the 
jheel rose out of the water into the 
air, and circled round and round far 
overhead, the hurried flap of their 
wings approaching and retreating 
through the mist. 

“What a pity,” exclaimed Ethel, 
“they are all gone! No, wait, I can 
still see some birds flying low down 
over the water. What are they? 
They look like snipe ; can they be?” 

“No, they’re only snippets,” War- 
ing made answer; “no good at all. 
The snipe are there, all right, but 
they’re sitting tight. Wait a bit, we 
shall have a duck or two settling 
here in a moment. Hark to those 
whistlers, what a noise they’re making 
—ah, here you are!” 

As he spoke the flapping of nearer 
pinions sounded above the confused 
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tumult which reverberated over their 
heads, and a couple of ducks wheeled 
swiftly into sight and swept across 
the line of vision, dark against the 
dim white vapour behind them. 
Waring’s gun rose like a living thing 
to his shoulder ; a sudden angry spurt 
of smoke leaped from the barrel into 
the willing embrace of the mist; a 
loud report cleft the morning air, and 
before Ethel had fully realised what 
had happened, a dark object slanted 
rapidly across the sky and hurtled 
into the high grass some twenty yards 
to the left. 

“ Not clear enough yet for a second 
barrel,” muttered Waring, jerking 
open the breech of his gun. “Go 
fetch, Ko Myaing,” he added in 
Burmese ; “ this side of the tree, over 
there.” 

The peon vanished into the grass 
and re-appeared after a short interval 
with a fine duck dangling loosely in 
his hand. 

“A bronze-head, by Jove!” ex- 
claimed Waring. “Not a bad be- 
ginning by any means.” 

“What a great fat lump!” cried 
Ethel. “ How odd it is that that big 
clumsy thing can fly at such a rate 
through the air. It’s very like an 
ordinary duck, isn’t it? It’s hand- 
somer though, much handsomer.” 

“And better eating,” said Waring 
the matter-of-fact ; “that’s even more 
important. Well, Miss Smart,” he 
added after a space of a minute or 
two, during which he stood motionless, 
watching each quarter of the heaven 
intently, “nothing else seems to be 
coming our way just at present. If 
you're quite ready we'll push on down 
the jheel and meet your brother at 
the further end. It’s quite light 
enough to see snipe now,” and swing- 
ing his gun into the hollow of his arm 
he skirted along the edge of the water, 
striding slowly through the short 
reeds which fringed its margin, while 
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Ethel followed at a little distance on 
the drier ground that lay nearer the 
high grass. The mist was fast drift- 
ing away and the line of jungle on the 
opposite bank, a stone’s throw off, was 
now clearly visible. 

The first fifty yards or so were 
covered in silence, which Ethel at last 
broke by observing: “ How very like 
snipe those birds are that are flying 
about, snippets, I think you called 
them. I saw one quite close just now ; 
it had a long bill just like a snipe.” 

“ Yes, it’s hard to tell one from the 
other at first,” replied Waring, his 
face still fixed stedfastly ahead ; “ but 
there’s no mistaking the genuine 
article when once one has seen it. 
Do you mind, though, not talking just 
now, Miss Smart? Our voices might 
disturb—ah !” 

There was a squawk and a whirr, 
and a brown object whizzed up from 
the sedge and zigzagged away across 
the water. Waring’s gun rang out 
twice and the second shot drove a 
ragged bundle of feathers into the 
reeds ahead of them. 

“Was that a snipe, Mr. Waring?” 

“Yes, got him the second barrel, 
—one moment, please; we'll reload 
before we move on to pick that beggar 
up. We may put up half a dozen 
birds between here and where he lies. 
Ah, I thought so, there goes a second, 
and a third. They’re sitting tighter 
than I thought they would. Hark ! 
there goes your brother again; I 
wonder what sport he’s having. Now 
I'm ready, if you are. Ko Myaing, 
keep your eye on that bird.” 

“ Poor thing !” cried Ethel, as they 
came up to the snipe which had just 
been brought down. “TI can see its 
beak sticking up into the air so 
pitifully. Why, I don’t think it’s 
dead!” she exclaimed, as Waring 
stooped to pick up the little crumpled 
mass. 

“ No, not quite, but I’ve put it out 
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of its misery by this time,” said 
Waring. “Catch, Ko Myaing. The 
beauty of snipe, Miss Smart, is that 
they’re like mosquitoes, tricky, but 
once touch them and down they come. 
They don’t fly away with a charge of 
shot in them, like duck. Nice gentle- 
manly little chaps they are.” 

“Poor little dears!” mourned 
Ethel. “It does seem a shame to shoot 
them ; they are so pretty. I don’t 
mind seeing those great fat waddling 
ducks brought down, but I must say 
I’m sorry for these sweet little things. 
But there, I won't talk. Let’s go 
on, and do try and kill the next one 
outright.” 

The next one was killed outright, 
fifteen seconds later; and so was the 
next, which was not secured until 
Waring had emptied three barrels in 
vain, and a minute or two after this 
last had been picked up, the couple 
met the Deputy-Commissioner at the 
further end of the jheel. 

“What luck?” enquired Smart, 
taking off a huge sun-hat to wipe the 
perspiration from a heated brow. 

“One duck and a brace and a half 
of snipe, so far,” returned Waring. 
“What have you done?” 

“Two teal anda snipe. The birds 
are very wary this morning. I’ve 
only had one chance at a snipe up 
till now. By the way, Ethel, I think 
it’s time you were trotting home. 
You’ve seen what you wanted to see 
by this time, I expect. We've got 
rather a muddy bit to go through to 
get to the other jheels ; I don’t think 
you can manage it.” 

“Very well,” replied the obedient 
sister. “I suppose the funny old 
man who brought us here will show 
me the way back to the village. I 
could almost find the way myself, but 
T suppose I had better have the old 
thing.” : 

“Yes, take him; he’s waiting at 
the end of the path for us. You can 
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make him understand you want to be 
shown the way back, can’t you? Say 
pyan thwa ; that will show him what 
you're up to. Then, when you’ve got 
to the rest-house, you can let him 
go. Say thwa then, without the pyan, 
and he'll understand. Give him an 
empty soda-water bottle if Rama- 
swamy has got one. Waring and I 
will find our way back somehow. 
See he 

“T do; thwa,—pyan thwa, Tl re- 
member. Good-bye, then, for the 
present. Don’t shoot more snipe than 
is actually necessary, Mr. Waring; I 
know it’s no use asking Jack to hold 
his hand. Poor little things, I wish 
you would be satisfied with ducks and 
not kill the snipe. It’s a pity they 
are so nice on toast. Good-bye,— 
thwa,—pyan thwa.” And she turned 
and picked her way daintily back to 
the further end of the jhee/. 

It was an hour and a half later that 
Waring, after a vast deal of striding 
and wading, found himself back again 
at the point where the path from the 
village debouched upon the snipe- 
ground and rested for a while where 
Ethel had quitted him, warm and 
weary, to count his spoil. Nine brace 
of snipe and a brace of duck,—the 
second of the latter secured with 
a charge of number nine loosed at a 
venture—was a fairly good bag for a 
moderate shot like himself; in fact, 
as he looked at the birds and remem- 
bered Ethel’s parting injuxction, he 
feared it might seem far too good a 
bag to her. However that might be, 
he decided to leave off; he had 
slaughtered enough for that day, at 
any rate quite as many snipe as were 
actually necessary. Smart’s gun was 
barking incessantly more than half a 
mile away ; it would be long, he knew, 
before the enthusiast could be pre- 
vailed on to retrace his steps, and it 
was certainly not worth while waiting 
for him. Altogether it was small 
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wonder that, before he was aware of 
it, his mind had roved away from the 
muddy grass-encircled jheel, already 
blazing under the hot blue sky, to the 
cool shade of the rest-house, where 
some one sat who was reckoning on 
his not butchering to excess that day, 
and might deign to commend his 
moderation when she had seen the 
slain. As he looked again at the 
pendent bodies he felt almost sure 
that Ethel would think their number 
too great, and before he made a move 
from the jhee/, he did what he had 
never done before and was _ half 
ashamed of doing now ; that was to 
arrange his spoil on the snipe-stick so 
as to make the total appear smaller 
than it really was; he had not the 
heart to throw any away. Then he 
arose, and, following an irresistible 
impulse, turned down the path which 
led to the village. He hoped to find 
Ethel alone in the rest-house and to 
have half an hour or so with her 
before Heriot returned from the plan- 
tation. What could he not do in half 
an hour? 

There was a muffled click in the 
high elephant-grass to his right, as he 
reached a point where the path forked, 
to meet again on the further side of a 
buffalo-wallow full of rich, grey slime. 
But on the eve of a meeting with the 
young woman of his choice the average 
young man is inclined to be intro- 
spective and not over susceptible to 
external sights and sounds uncon- 
nected with his tryst, and our friend 
was no exception to the rule, so the 
click, for all it had a nasty metallic 
ring init, went unheeded. If Waring 
heard it, he put it down to the snap- 
ping of a twig caused by the passage 
of some bird through the grass, and 
gave it no second thought. His peon 
had lagged behind to light a cheroot, 
and arrived at that particular spot too 
late to hear the sound, otherwise his 
suspicions might have been aroused ; 
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but as it was, he scurried past, the 
snipe bobbing at his side, to catch the 
Assistant-Commissioner up, and was 
aware of nothing. The patter of his 
bare feet had, however, scarcely died 
away in the hot air before two men 
pressed with cautious tread through 
the grass and stood, side by side, near 
the edge of the buffalo-wallow, glaring 
nervously, now up and down the path, 
now into each other’s eyes. One was 
the dacoit, Shwe Myaing, loose-limbed 
and slovenly, the other a shorter man, 
broad-shouldered and bull-necked, with 
the white seam of an old sword-cut 
across his forehead. 

“Are you mad, Shwe Myaing?” 
whispered the latter, turning on his 
companion when it was clear that 
their presence had not been detected, 
with a scowl that broke up the scar 
on his brow into separate white ripples. 
“Do you want us both to be killed 
that you try to fire in broad daylight ? 
Suppose you had missed the thakin.”' 

“T should not have missed the 
thakin,” returned Shwe Myaing; “I 
could not have missed him. How was 
I to know that the cap had gone bad 
and that the powder would not 
catch?” The dacoit’s big mouth was 
wreathed with its habitual shame- 
faced grin, but on his face the beads 
of cold perspiration told that his 
courage had needed a good deal of 
screwing to reach the sticking-point. 
His breath came and went in short 
quick pants. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment. He had come with 
his leader to Thonzé early that morn- 
ing, before he had properly rested 
from his exertions of the previous day, 
hoping against hope that a lucky shot 
at the Deputy-Commissioner or some 
other official would enable him to pat 
an end for evermore to his comrades’ 
gibes. A couple of minutes earlier it 
had seemed as though his chance had 
really come. The Assistant-Commis- 


' Lord or master; equivalent to Sahib. 


sioner, whom he had good reason to 
know of old, had strolled, all unheed- 
ing, past the spot where he and Bo 
Chet lurked, waiting for the dusk ; 
the pressure of a finger ought to have 
done all that was required. Heedless 
of Bo Chet’s admonishing gesture, he 
had pulled the trigger only to find him- 
self covered with shame and obloquy. 
His old musket had missed fire ; his 
price was still a paltry hundred rupees. 

“And even if you had hit him,” 
snapped the dacoit-leader, “ what good 
would that have done? The police 
would have been on us in a moment. 
There would have been no getting 
away into the forest. Fool! I should 
not have let you come if I had thought 
you were going to risk our lives like 
this. You let the woman pass a 
while back ; why should you want to 
fire at this one?” 

“A woman! what good is there in 
killing a woman?” muttered Shwe 
Myaing. Then, suddenly remember- 
ing that his behaviour at Thayetbin 
had been hardly consistent with this 
lofty sentiment, he went on in an 
explanatory undertone. “That was 
the wundauk,' saya-gyi, who impri- 
soned me for three months last year.” 

“That makes no difference,” was the 
rejoinder. “If you don’t take care, 
you will spoil everything. You are 
only fit to do coolies’ work and fetch 
in rice.” 

“ None of the others dared go into 
Minywa yesterday,” retorted Shwe 
Myaing, extracting a fresh cap with 
trembling fingers from a knot at the 
corner of his waist-cloth and fitting it 
with deliberation on to the nipple of 
his musket. 

This was an undoubted fact and the 
dacoit-leader was unable to contradict 
it. That did not, however, hinder 
him from saying again in a sulky 
undertone: “ Fool! you are only fit 
for coolies’ work.” 


' Magistrate, 
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“ Besides,” Shwe Myaing went on, 
“even if the gun had gone off, the 
police would have thought it was one 
of the officers firing at ducks and done 
nothing.” 

“How about the peon then?” 
said Bo Chet. “Do you think he 
would have done nothing?” 

*“T should have shot him too,” said 
Shwe Myaing, with as much assurance 
as though his weapon had been a 
double-barrelled breech-loading __ rifle 
and not a decrepit Brown Bess that 
never would come up to the scratch. 

Bo Chet gave a short sharp in- 
credulous laugh. “ Well, let there be 
no more firing now,” he said, “ not 
even if we see the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner coming up the path. Remem- 
ber we have come to Thonzé to get 
drugs, not to shoot Government 
officers.” 

Shwe Myaing made no answer, 
though he took the liberty of dis- 
crediting his leader’s last statement. 


If drugs had been the sole object of 
Bo Chet’s visit to Thonzé, that astute 
individual would surely have selected 
some day for his expedition when the 
Deputy-Commissioner and his party 


were not in the village. Of that the 
dacoit was certain, but at the moment 
he was not in the mood for argument, 
and his grunt, as he followed the great 
man into the remoter depths of the ele- 
phant-grass meant that, so far as he was 
concerned, the discussion was closed. 
But of all that was going on be- 
hind his back Waring knew nothing. 
By the time the two dacoits had re- 
settled themselves comfortably in their 
ambush, he had reached the village 
and was opposite the rest - house. 
There was the shimmer of a white 
dress in the verandah and a fair face 
looked down upon him as he halted 
for a moment at the bottom of the 
steps. Heriot’s pony was not in the 
stable out by the servants’ quarters. 
Heriot had evidently not yet returned 
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from his plantation, and Waring per- 
ceived that he and Ethel were likely 
to have some little time together un- 
disturbed. The opportunity seemed 
to be the very one he wanted for 
saying something that he had long 
wished to say, something very impor- 
tant that he had very nearly said the 
evening before as he walked alone 
with Ethel in the moonlight. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Eruet had resumed her seat by the 
time Waring arrived at the top of the 
steps, and was fanning herself ener- 
getically with a palm-leaf fan at her 
brother’s table. 

“So you have come back alone,” 
she exclaimed. “Are you tired?” 

* No, not a bit.” 

* You ought to be, I’m sure. You 
look as though you had been wading 
in mud up to your waist. I’m so glad 
I didn’t go any further with you; I 
should have been drowned.” 

“Yes, we had one or two dirty bits 
to cross, but of course you could have 
gone round them. We got some very 
good places.” 

* Won't you sit down?” she said. 

“T will when I’m fit to,” he made 
reply ; “but I must get some of this 
stuff off.” He had been scraping his 
boots against the side of one of the 
posts of the stair-rail. She watched 
him in silence while the flakes of dried 
mud fell on to the boards, and sat 
immersed in her own thoughts, hardly, 
so it seemed, aware of his presence till 
the boots were partially cleaned and, 
with a final stamp of both feet, he 
said, “Some of the best I’ve seen this 
year,” when she appeared to collect 
herself and murmured: “ Ah, so you 
got some good places, did you?) How 
many birds did you shoot?” 

“Nine brace of snipe, one of duck. 
I don’t know what your brother’s bag 
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is. I came home without him; he’s 
still hard at it.” 

His eye, as he spoke, stole round 
guiltily towards the game, the greater 
part of which his peon had brought 
up and placed conspicuously in a 
corner of the verandah, but he need 
have had no alarm lest Ethel should 
take exception to the number of the 
slain, for she had clearly forgotten the 
piteous appeal she had made on behalf 
of the snipe earlier that morning. 
Her preoccupation was a little dis- 
concerting, for the very important 
something had still to be said, and 
gave no promise of falling readily into 
words ; and now that the time had 
come, he began to feel that without 
some little encouragement from her 
he might be forced to let this excep- 
tional chance slip through his fingers. 
However, he sat down when he had 
finished scraping his boots and waited, 
patiently enough, for her to break 
the silence, offering up an inward 
prayer that she would give him some 
kind of help. 

“Jack will be here in time for 
breakfast, you may be sure,” said 
Ethel. “ By the bye,” she continued, 
“Mr. Heriot has not come back yet.” 

“ Apparently not.” 

“He has been a long time, hasn’t 
he?” 

“Not very; I don’t think he ex- 
pected to be back till eleven.” 

“ Didn’t he say ten?” 

“Tf you were going with him, he 
was going to make it ten, I believe ; 
not otherwise.” 

“Oh, I thought he was coming 
back at ten in any case,” and she 
wielded her fan assiduously, while her 
eyes wandered away to that point on 
the village road where a rider coming 
from the plantation would first be 
visible. 

There was another pause, during 
which Waring, watching the direction 
of her glance with a vague sense of 
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irritation, came to the conclusion that 
his time had perhaps not come yet, 
and that, if Ethel was going to brood 
over Heriot’s absence, he himself 
would be a good deal more profitably 
employed in changing his wet things 
than in sitting, speechlessand impotent, 
in a draughty verandah ; but as, suit- 
ing his action to his thought, he 
was stretching his stiff limbs to rise, 
Ethel transfixed him with,— Mr. 
Waring, you know the girl Mr. 
Heriot used to be engaged to, don’t 
you?” 

Used to be! This was a bolt from 
the blue with a vengeance! In a 
moment Waring saw the worst of 
those awkward fears that he had been 
thrusting sedulously into the back- 
ground realised in a manner all too 
ominous. The question left him for 
a moment bereft of the power of 
speech, but regaining command over 
himself, he said: “ You mean Miss 
Dudley Devant.” 

“ Dudley Devant, yes, that was the 
name. ‘Then it is true?” 

“ What?” 

“That he has been engaged,—you 
know the girl?” 

“Yes,—I mean no,—no, I don’t 
know her myself, but my sister does, 
‘I believe, slightly. I thought he was 
still engaged; are you sure he is 
not?” 

“Sure?” echoed Ethel, with a 
helpless little laugh. ‘ How should 
I know? I know nothing but what 
Mr. Heriot told me yesterday. He 
mentioned, quite casually, that he had 
been engaged to this girl, and that 
the engagement had been broken off. 
It’s of no consequence to any one, of 
course, but 

“ Broken off, is it? Really! When ? 
Did he say when?” 

‘“No; I was rather curious to know, 
but he did not say. It seems some- 
how so odd to think of Mr. Heriot 
engaged to anybody. I thought that, 
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as you knew the girl (he said you 
knew her and all about it) you might 
be able to enlighten me. I suppose it 
has been really broken off, though I’m 
never quite sure when Mr. Heriot is 
joking and when he is not. He can- 
not have been serious when he said 
you knew all about it, can he?” 

“T know nothing about the break- 
ing off. I only knew, or rather 
believed, that he was engaged.” 

“And that the engagement was 
still,—had not been broken off?” 

* Exactly.” 

“Ah, I begin to see. So you did 
know that then; have you known it 
long?” 

“Yes, 
month now.” 

“ How funny ! 


some time, more than a 
I should never have 
guessed. I wonder you didn’t mention 
it to me.” 

“Well, it was no business of mine, 
you know.” 

‘**No more it was of mine, either, 
I suppose,” laughed the girl, a tritle 
abashed ; ‘‘ but of course one likes to 
know things like these about one’s 
friends, and, after all, an engagement 
is not an everyday occurrence. I 
wonder now whether he is really still 
engaged? Does anybody else in the 
Station know!” 

“Not that I know of. I certainly 
haven’t mentioned it to anybody ; no 
more, I think, has Mr. Heriot.” 

“Well, there’s no doubt you can 
keep a secret, Mr. Waring. You 
would have told me if you had been 
a girl, now wouldn’t you?” 

It was Waring’s turn to smile. 
Ethel seemed to be facing the possi- 
bility of Heriot’s being still engaged 
with such calmness that he began 
by degrees to recover his own equa- 
nimity and to wonder, guileless 
simpleton, whether the state of the 
Forest-Officer’s affections was as im- 
material to his companion as she was 
striving to make it out to be. “ You 
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should know that best,” he made 
reply. “ Besides, how was I to tell 
that you didn’t know yourself?” 

“Who could have told me, pray?” 

“Mr. Heriot.” 

“Why should he have told me?” 

“Didn't he tell you himself yester- 
day?” 

“ He did, that’s true; but I think 
he was a little surprised that you had 
not told me. It would have come 
naturally from you. Don't 
laugh, Mr. Waring; if you were a 
girl, you would understand.” And 
then she added, half to herself, “ I’m 
sure I don’t know what reason he 
could have had for being so conti- 
dential. I cannot think why it 
should be specially interesting to me 
of all people to know that he is, or, at 
any rate, has been, engaged ?” 

Ethel’s last words made her hearer’s 
heart pulsate with a new hope, and 
sent a sudden determination flashing 
through his brain. A sane man 
would, after what had gone before, 
have deferred saying what he wanted 
to say to a more favourable opportu- 
nity, but for the moment Waring had 
succumbed to the most imbecile of 
impulses. He ignored the inconsis- 
tency manifest in the girl’s last words; 
he did not notice the slight suspicion 
of pique that underlay them; he was 
blind to the troubled look that a keen 
observer would have noticed stealing 
across her face. He could only think 
how sweet that face looked as it stood 
out from the dark background of teak 
wall behind, and resolve with idiotic 
perversity that now, if ever, the hour 
for speaking out his mind had come. 
Now that it was evident that Heriot 
was free, the necessity for prompt 
action was all the more urgent. Time 
and place, it seemed to him, were 
both auspicious, and in Heriot’s en- 
gagement a subject had been touched 
upon which bordered closely on the 
one he was waiting for an occasion to 
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raise. The transition from one to the 
other would, he knew, be easy enough 
for anyone with a little tact, and as 
he sat and rubbed aimlessly at the 
dry mud with which his stockings 
were coated, he cursed himself for the 
ineptitude that hindered him from 
making this golden opportunity his 
own. But mental _ self-castigation, 
though of the fiercest, has never yet 
of itself produced either a happy flow 
of ideas or a felicitous capacity of 
expression. Nothing came to him, as 
he rubbed, in the way of an inspira- 
tion, and in the end he was driven to 
making by a sadly circuitous route for 
the point he desired to reach. 

“Tt is very jolly here, isn’t it?” he 
began, after several false starts and 
much preliminary clearing of the 
throat. 

“ Very,” she made answer. 

“Tve liked this little trip very 
much indeed,” he continued, casting 
about desperately for an idea that 
would draw the thread of talk in the 
right direction. “I think it has been 
most successful.” 

“T am glad; I hoped that you 
would,” said Ethel impassively, gazing 
straight in front of her. Nothing 
could have shown more plainly that 
she was paying but little heed to 
what her companion said, than her 
failure to find anything remarkable 
in the abrupt change in the conversa- 
tion. 

He plunged blindly on, speaking as 
though in a dream and barely listen- 
ing to her replies. “I’ve enjoyed the 
last two days more than any I’ve 
spent since I came down from 
Minmyo, and I must say I have had 
a first-rate time at Tatkin.” 

She looked at him for a moment 
and then away again, while he went 
on, feeling that each fresh remark of 
his was more insane than the one that 
had preceded it. “ You may not 
believe it, Miss Smart, but I shall be 
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really almost sorry to go on leave next 
month.” 

He stopped, with a glance at Ethel, 
and a faint hope that he might be 
spurred to speech by some echo of the 
sentiments she had graciously vouch- 
safed the day before when the subject 
of his departure had been discussed ; 
but there was no look or word of 
encouragement from his companion to 
help him now. Ethel barely moved 
her eyes away from the distant pros- 
pect, and murmured mechanically : 
“Yes, we shall all miss you, I’m sure.” 
Obviously there was no chance of her 
coming to his assistance. 

“T should not mind so much,” he 
pursued doggedly, “if IT could be sure 
of being sent back to Tatkin when 
my leave is up, but I don’t suppose I 
shall have any such luck. I expect I 
shall go back to Lower Burmah. It’s 
enough to make one feel inclined to 
chuck one’s leave.” 

“Well, I suppose you can cancel it, 
can’t you!” she said, turning her head 
towards him. 

He sat silent for a space. “ Yes, I 
can, of course,” he answered at last ; 
“and what’s more, I would, if I could 
only——” 

But here she interrupted him hur- 
riedly : “Oh, but it would be a great 
pity to do that.” There was a dawn 
of prescience on her face by this 
time. The listless look had vanished 
from it as though by magic; in a 
moment she had become keen-eyed 
and alert. 

“T shouldn’t mind a bit,” he re- 
peated, “if I could be sure of getting 
back to Tatkin and of—-—” 

“Of what?” she asked after a 
pause, reluctantly, as though she only 
spoke because he was waiting for her 
to do so. 

“ Of seeing you again.” 
came out with an effort. 

“Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Waring,” 
exclaimed Ethel now thoroughly roused 
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to herself and inspired with a sudden 
hope of being able to combat senti- 
ment with flippancy. “Don’t say 
that! The world is small, and 
Burmah, whatever the Burmans may 


say to the contrary, is even smaller. - 


We shall be cleverer than most people 
if we can avoid running up against 
each other in the future.” 

“In the future, yes, but it may 
not be the same then,” he persisted. 

“Why not?” she laughed, with a 
renewed attempt at sprightliness that 
to a listener would have seemed very 
strained. ‘“‘ We shall both be a little 
more decrepit perhaps, but . 

“Tt may be very different,—more 
than that I mean,—things may have 
changed utterly for both of us. I’m 
afraid it will never be quite,— 
quite 2 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t be 
quite the same,” she exclaimed. 

“Ah, but you don’t understand 
me,” he exclaimed. “ Who knows 
but what by that time 

“Good morning, Miss Smart.” 

Heaven only knows what tender 
admissions the emotion of the moment 
might have wrung from Waring, if 
these words, uttered in a sportive 
bellow, had not sounded behind his 
shoulder, almost in his ear. He 
turned with an angry start (for even 
the mildest of men resents being 
rudely burst in upon when he is 
wrought to the highest pitch of 
tremulous anticipation) and became 
aware of a crimson countenance, 
rising into sight like an aldermanic 
harvest-moon, over the topmost ridge 
of the verandah-steps. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mullintosh,” 
cried Ethel, with sudden and un- 
feigned alacrity. ‘“ Whoever would 
have thought of seeing you here!” 

“Ah, I thought you would be 
surprised,” replied the Policeman, 
leering genially at the couple in the 
verandah. “ Morning, Waring, how 
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are you? Fact is, Miss Smart, I 
spent last night at Minywa, close by, 
and hearing you were all here, I 
thought I’d run over and see how 
you were getting along.” 

“Well, we're very glad to see you,” 
said Ethel. ‘Come and sit down, do. 
You'll stop to breakfast, I hope.” 

“Whatever took you to Minywa?” 
asked Waring, not, it must be con- 
fessed, very graciously. 

** Guess,” said Mullintosh. 

“Not Bo Chet again?” 

“The very same, my son. A man 
came in yesterday, soon after you'd 
left, to say that one of our friend’s 
gang had been seen that morning in 
Minywa making himself jolly com- 
fortable, in one of the monastery 
zayats if you please, so I nipped over 
yesterday evening with half-a-dozen 
mounted men.” 

“ Any luck?” asked Waring. He 
was doing his best to suppress his 
indignation at the unceremonious 
interruption of a conversation which 
had promised to be so interesting, 
but he found the task a difficult one. 

“Luck? No fear!” replied Mul- 
lintosh, seating himself astride of a 
chair and resting his elbows on its 
back. “Not a sign of the beggar 
anywhere, and nothing to be got out 
of the pongyi' or the villagers. Made 
one of them as an example over to 
Maung Kyi to be interrogated out 
of my sight, but it was no good ; no 
information would the sinner give, 
though he squealed like a good ’un 
every time old Blunderbuss jogged 
his memory. I wasn’t supposed to 
be within earshot, of course, but I 
heard a good deal. I expect the 
informer must have been dreaming, 
for the old buster in charge of the 
kyaung is a decent quiet sort of chap, 
who will have nothing to say to 
bad characters.” 

“Are they dacoits that 
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talking about?” asked Ethel, to whom 
most of what the Policeman said was 
Greek. 

“ Ay, surely, as bad as they make 
‘em, Miss Smart.” _ 

“Some of the headman’s people 
here are suspected of being in with Bo 
Chet,” observed Waring. “The late 
chap’s brother is a friend of his, 
Smart says.” 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Mullintosh, 
“T should like to put Maung Kyi on 
to the late chap’s brother for half an 
hour or so to see what he could 
extract from him with his divining- 
rod! Can’t though here, I suppose,” 
he added, with a wink at Waring. 
“°Twouldn’t do, eh? Well, I'll see 
what I can do after breakfast; I 
must see Smart first. Been out after 
the wily snipe, eh? Thought I heard 
popping as I came along. What do 
you think of the jheels ? Not so bad, 
are they? What have you got?” 

“Twenty head of game altogether, 
—nine brace of snipe. I don’t know 
what Smart’s got.” 

“Smart’s not back yet, I suppose. 
Where’s the great Heriot? He’s with 
you, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s gone off to inspect a 
plantation.” 

“All by his little self? Fancy 
now! Why didn’t you go too, Miss 
Smart, to look after him?” 

“T went out with Mr. Waring and 
my brother to see the snipe-shooting,” 
replied Ethel composedly. She did 
not, much to Waring’s amazement, 
seem to resent Mullintosh’s tone of 
easy familiarity. 

“Oh, did you?’ Awfully sporting 
of vou,” continued the latter. “ Will 
Ihave anything? Thanks, I shouldn’t 
say no toa peg. I’ve had an uncom- 
mon thirsty ride. By Jove, you're 
comfortable here, Miss Smart,—all 
the luxuries of the season. I see I’ve 
fallen on my legs.” 

“T think I'll go and change,” said 
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Waring a few minutes later as he 
perceived Smart’s thick-set figure in 
the distance swinging along towards 
the rest-house, and realised that there 
was no immediate prospect of renew- 
ing his conversation with Ethel. 
Mullintosh was in a chair beside the 
girl with a long tumbler of whiskey 
and soda-water in his hand, holding 
forth at the top of his voice on the 
superlative qualities of the ground 
that had been shot over that morning, 
and Ethel was listening, smiling and 
animated, to his blatant utterances. 
Waring gazed at her half reproachfully 
as he drew the curtain of the bed-room 
behind him. He could not make out 
what it was that was moving her to 
act so waywardly ; her alternate fits 
of moodiness and mirth mystified him. 
Early that morning she had been as 
cheery and benignant as she well 
could be ; two hours later he had found 
her, on his return from the snipe- 
grounds, apathetic and dull, with 
hardly a word to say for herself. 
Again, when the sentimental references 
to his departure had marked the tenor 
of his thoughts, there had been re- 
newed attention and (it seemed to 
him) a sudden glad light in her eye. 
Yet, when encouraged by her words 
and looks, he had begun to speak 
out his mind, she had been unable to 
disguise her relief at Mullintosh’s 
boisterous interruption. This succes- 
sion of ups and downs was something 
his slow-moving male mind was quite 
unable to keep pace with. 

Puzzled as Waring was to know 
how to account for Miss Smart’s vicis- 
situdes of feeling, his conception of 
its causes was scarcely less vague than 
Ethel’s. She felt worried and vexed, 
but tried hard to persuade herself 
that she knew not exactly why. The 
reason was not, however, really very 
difficult to discover. Although she 
had so pointedly disclaimed all interest 
in the affairs of Heriot’s heart, she 
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could not honestly disguise from her- 
self the fact that what he had told 
her the evening before about his 
engagement to Miss Dudley Devant 
had left behind it an impression that 
was not to be erased at a moment’s 
notice. Up till then she had steadily 
avoided trying to analyse her feelings 
towards the impenetrable Forest- 
Officer, and even now would have met 
the suggestion that her liking for him 
was anything out of the common with 
an unqualified denial. Still, shut her 
eyes as she would, matters had reached 
a stage with her at which the new 
knowledge that Heriot’s affections had 
been bestowed elsewhere had had the 
effect almost of a personal slight. 
Despite the doubts she had expressed 
she fully believed that he was now 
free; none the less she would not 
have been sorry to solace herself that 
morning with the visible assurance 
that there was someone beside Heriot 
who really prized her friendship,—if 
only she could be certain that that 
someone would not go too far, would 
be reasonable. It was more than 
anything the sudden fear that Waring 
might fail in moderation that made 
her so ready to welcome Mullintosh’s 
interposition. It would have been 
horrid, she assured herself, to have 
to be nasty to one whom she so 
thoroughly liked as Waring ; but even 
while Heriot’s treatment of her 
rankled in her mind she felt certain 
that she could not give the right reply 
to the question she had half feared 
Waring was going to put to her. She 
would not, however, have admitted 
all this, even to herself. All she was 
certain of was that she was troubled 
that morning and unsettled. All 
things seemed to her for the moment 
to be tangled and awry. She wanted 
time to look about her, and re-adjust 
her ideas, and not knowing what to 
expect from Waring, she clung to the 
big voluble Policeman as to some 


rough storm-battered rock 
blous sea. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Dinner is ready, Jack,” said 
Ethel. “We must make haste over 
it, for the poor servants will have a 
lot to do washing up and packing the 
things before they can get away, and 
those carts are so slow.” 

She was sitting in the verandah of 
the rest-house in the fast-gathering 
twilight, with Waring on one side and 
Heriot on the other. The table was 
laid for the evening meal; the cloth 
gleamed white through the dusk ; 
they had been waiting for Smart and 
Mullintosh to begin. After dinner 
they were all going to ride home to 
Tatkin by the light of the moon 
which had just begun to send up a 
golden glow behind the black tree- 
tops. The day had been spent by the 
three in the verandah for the most 
part in idleness. Waring had made 
a faint-hearted effort to finish his 
report on the pagoda, but had thrown 
up the work in disgust before he had 
written ten lines of fresh matter. All 
settled occupation filled him with 
loathing. He was restless and ill at 
ease, always feverishly watching for 
an opportunity of renewing his in- 
terrupted conversation with Ethel, 
and always watching in vain. Heriot, 
his morning inspection over, made no 
pretence of anything approaching in- 
dustry, but sat and smoked through 
the heat of the day near Ethel, and 
when, in the cool of the afternoon, 
the latter went out, bore her and 
Waring company, talking but little, 
calmly complacent, but as careful as 
Waring was never to let the girl out 
of his sight. To an impartial spec- 
tator the vigilance of the pair, the 
impatient disquietude of the one, the 
serene tenacity of purpose of the 
other, would have afforded a divert- 
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ing spectacle ; and the humour of the 
situation was not entirely lost upon 
Ethel as she wandered up to the 
pagoda with her two companions that 
still sunny afternoon. But she was 
the only one who profited by the little 
exhibition ; the other two men of the 
party were far too busy to give a 
thought to the comedy that was pro- 
gressing under their eyes. The im- 
portance of the news which Mullintosh 
had brought had led Smart to detain 
him in Thonzée for the day, and after 
the two had overhauled the books in 
the police-station together they sub- 
jected the villagers to a minute and 
searching cross-examination regarding 
the redoubtable Bo Chet, whose pesti- 
lent presence in the neighbourhood 
they had every reason to suspect. 
They had just returned, when Ethel 
spoke, from a visit to Maung Waik, 
the unsuccessful candidate for the 
headmanship, whose relations with the 
dacoit-leader were unquestionably of a 
very doubtful character, and they were 
full of their recent interview as they 
mounted the steps of the rest-house. 

“ All right, Ethel,” exclaimed Smart 
in answer to his sister. “ You can 
tell them to bring dinner whenever 
you like ; Mullintosh and I are quite 
ready. You noticed his face while I 
was speaking, didn’t you, Mullin- 
tosh?” 

“You bet,—shifty beast! I'll lay 
ten gold mohwis he knows as well as 
anything where the beggar is.” 

“Who's that, Maung Waik?” 
asked Waring. 

“Yes,” said Smart; “I’ve been 
questioning him about Bo Chet. The 
brute was as sulky as a bear with a 
sore head, and wouldn’t say a word. 
Tm certain that, if he hasn’t actually 
been harbouring him, he knows where 
he’s in hiding. Apparently his wife is 
some relation of Bo Chet’s; she’s one 
of the lot that has been deported to 
Sagaing. I wish I’d known it earlier ; 
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T can’t imagine why the myo-6k' didn’t 
tell me.” 

“'He’d never dare to harbour him 
with the police-station so close,” ex- 
claimed Waring. 

“T don’t know so much about that,” 
said Mullintosh. “In fact, I don’t 
mind betting that ten minutes after 
we've all cleared out of the village, 
Bo Chet will be hobnobbing with 
Maung Waik in his back verandah.” 

“You think said Smart. 
“Well, look here, tell the head-con- 
stable to pay a surprise-visit there an 
hour or so after the last of us have 
gone. Or stay, we'll organise the 
little surprise ourselves. I can’t help 
thinking some of the police have an 
inkling of what goes on in the village. 
We'll start, as we intended, after 
dinner, and in an hour or so’s time, 
when the servants have got well away, 
we'll ride back and look in on Maung 
Waik and see at the same time 
whether proper guard is kept at the 
police-station.” 

“cc 


so?” 


And what’s to become of poor me 
while you're dacoit-hunting !” enquired 
Ethel in plaintive protest. 

“Oh the deuce, I forgot you,” 
ejaculated Smart curtly, in a tone 
that brought a glow to his sister’s 
face. “ Here, Heriot, you wouldn’t 
mind seeing my sister home, would 
you, while I come back to the village 
with Mullintosh and Waring to 
reconnoitre !” 

“T think you’re very rude, Jack,” 
exclaimed Ethel emphatically. “I’m 
sure I don’t want to be a nuisance ; 
I can easily ride home by myself.” 

“Oh bless you, Heriot will like 
it,” returned the unabashed Smart. 
“ Won't you, Heriot?” 

“Ts it necessary to ask?” replied 
the Forest-Officer, with a gracious 
inclination towards Ethel. There 
was a ring of such genuine satisfac- 
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tion in his voice that the look of 
mortification almost died away from 
the girl’s face, and she was able to 
acknowledge his speech with a grate- 
ful smile. The exchange of glances 
was not lost upon Waring, who, at 
the thought of the long ride which 
Heriot would thus be enabled to have 
alone in Ethel’s company, silently 
relegated Bo Chet and all his fol- 
lowers and supporters, together with 
his own ill-bred superior officer, to the 
bottomless pit. His reflections would 
certainly. not have been sweetened 
could he at that moment have read 
Heriot’s thoughts, and been made 
aware of the resolve which the latter 
forthwith took to make the utmost 
of the magnificent opportunities that 
had been placed thus unexpectedly 
within his grasp. His rival had had 
his turn that morning at the snipe- 
grounds, and had apparently failed to 
further his suit. To himself it had 
now been given to plead his‘ cause in 
the romantic moonlit watches of the 
night ; and he had by this time really 
made up his mind. 

“Come along, let’s get to dinner,” 
continued Smart, as the panting 
servants mounted the steps, laden 
with plates of soup. “Sit down, you 
chaps, will you? Where’s the lamp, 
Ramaswamy ?” 

“Yes, sir, bringing, sir,” replied 
Smart’s Madrasi boy breathlessly ; 
and when the five were seated and 
had started eating their tinned soup 
he descended again to the lower 
regions and reappeared, carrying a 
white-globed paraffin lamp, which he 
placed on the table in front of his 
master, darting off immediately after- 
wards for the whiskey. 

“Very poor light, that,” said the 
host as he gazed critically at the dim 
flame. “Can you fellows see to eat 
at the other end of the table? I 
thought not; you're quite in the 
dark, Mullintosh. Turn the lamp up, 








Ramaswamy. Where's he gone to? 
Below again? Bringing up the drinks, 
I suppose. Come, we must see the 
way to our mouths.” 

He rose from his seat as he spoke 
and turned up the wick, till the flame 
of the lamp shone out clear and white 
and illumined his broad forehead and 
deeply furrowed cheeks with a start- 
ling refulgence. Waring watched 
him with listless eyes, only half aware 
of how under the heightened glare the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s clean-shaven 
face stood out ever more and more 
distinct against the dark sky-line 
behind. He was turning his gaze 
away to his plate when the sharp 
crack of a rifle from outside roused 
him rudely to a full and sudden per- 
ception of his surroundings. Simul- 
taneously the globe of the lamp 
clicked angrily, and a sharp scalding 
pain near his right shoulder brought 
him to his feet with a start. As he 
rose, something swayed slowly forward 
at his side, and he turned, to see 
Smart lying in the bright glare, face 
downwards on the white table cloth, 
quite still, with a ruddy stain spread- 
ing out round him. Before the 
startled diners had fully realised what 
had happened, a second rifle-shot, 
which pealed up through the wooden 
floor at their feet, told that the 
sentry below had been prompt to 
respond to the challenge from the 

_jungle. Then followed a scurrying 
of bare feet, a barking of dogs, and a 
confused babel of voices outside, and 
while Ethel sprang towards Smart, 
Heriot and Mullintosh, leaping to 
their feet, clattered noisily down the 
verandah steps. Waring who was 
still dazed with the shock of his 
wound, was slower in quitting the 
table, and as he staggered unsteadily 
after the other two he became aware 
of Ethel’s face gazing up at him, 
piteous and white in the lamp-light. 
She was kneeling by her brother’s side. 
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“Don’t go too, Mr. Waring,” she 
wailed, catching hold of his sleeve. 
“Stop with me, stop, please! Help 
me to look after him,—lift up his 
head,—he doesn’t move! Oh poor 
Jack, poor Jack!” 

They lifted up the sunken head 
from where it lay pillowed on the 
cloth, and Waring tried as best he 
could with his uninjured arm to 
staunch the flow of blood and to force 
a spoonful of whiskey between the 
white lips, but it was of no avail. 
The Deputy-Commissioner’s body lay 
like a log in their arms; his jaws 
were firmly clenched, and the ragged 
puncture in the breast of his khaki 
jacket told a tale there was no mis- 
construing. There could be no hope 
with a bullet-hole there, and Waring 
felt that Ethel had realised this 
almost at the first glance, for when 
he at length desisted from his fruitless 
efforts she looked up with a gaze of 
blank despair into his face. 

“Do you think there is any chance 
of——” she began in a hoarse whisper, 
and when he slowly shook his head 
she went on: “I thought not. Poor 
old boy! Poor old boy!” A moment 
later she winced as though in pain 
and exclaimed: “Oh, Mr. Waring, I 
was so cross with him a moment ago, 
—before this, you know—because 
he was rude to me. He was rude, 
wasn’t he? It seems so wrong of me 
now.” 

Waring was silent. He reflected 
that his own last sentiments towards 
the dead man he now held in his arms 
were not of a nature calculated to 
soothe his conscience. Nothing was 
said for a short space during which 
Ethel, still kneeling, stroked the still 
head that lay on her breast. Then 
she looked up and said : 

“T can’t believe it. Who could 
have done it? Who could have 
dared ?” 

“Tt must have been Bo Chet, or 


one of his lot,” replied Waring; “no 
one else would have dared. We shall 
know directly,” he went on, “for it 
sounds as though they had got the 
man who fired the shot. Ill go and 
see, shall I?” And he attempted to 
rise, but in doing so he rested for a 
moment on his wounded arm, and the 
acute pain which the pressure occa- 
sioned made him drop back with a 
groan of anguish. 

“What is the matter?” asked Ethel, 
and then, for the first time, observing 
the condition of his left arm which 
was saturated with blood, she cried, 
“ Tt’s,—it’s your own then! Are you 
hurt too?” 

“T was hit at the same time,” he 
replied ; “they must have used slugs. 
I’m afraid the bone is broken, but I’m 
not sure. That’s better,” and he strug- 
gled laboriously to his feet. “I must 
go down to see what is being done.” 

“Oh please don’t leave me,” en- 
treated the girl. ‘“Can’t you wait till 
the others come back ?” 

“Tm afraid not. They may not 
come back for a long time; they may 
go straight off after the dacoits ; they 
may want me. I won’t be a minute, 
not a second longer than I can help. 
I'll send Ramaswamy up, if you like.” 

“No, don’t,” she cried after him. 
“Come back yourself quick.” 

The wavering flicker of a couple 
of hurricane-lanterns guided the 
Treasury-Officer across the dusk to 
where Mullintosh and Heriot with 
some Burman police and a few scared 
villagers stood, talking eagerly, round 
an object that rested motionless on 
the grass. It was a Burman in a 
dirty white jacket and scanty waist- 
cloth, a long-limbed, ill-favoured crea- 
ture who lay gazing wide-eyed and 
mute at the little group that encircled 
him. He had been shot through the 
body by the sentry on guard five 
seconds after emptying into the mess- 
house verandah the contents of the 
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muzzle-loader now lying harmless by 
his side. 

“Tt was a great piece of luck the 
beggar wore a white jacket, otherwise 
there would have been nothing to tell 
the sentry where he was,” Mullintosh 
was saying as Waring came up. “As 
it was, it was a bit of a fluke bringing 


him down in the dark like this. Who 
is the sentry, Maung Kyi? He’s not 


a Thonzé man, is he? I seem to have 
seen him lately in Tatkin.” 

“He is a Thonzé man, sir,” replied 
the sergeant, “but he has been at 
head-quarters for training. His name 
is Shwe Zin, a third-class constable.” 

“T thought I knew his face. A 
Thonzé man, is he, and third-class? 
Well, my lad, you're in luck ; if you’re 
not a first-class constable before the 
month is out it won’t be my fault.” 

“ Do they know who it is?” asked 
Waring, joining the group. 

“Tt’s Bo Chet himself, at least, so 
these chaps swear,” said Mullintosh. 

Waring glanced down at the recum- 
bent dacoit, who uttered no sound, but 
turned a pair of pleading eyes up to 
him like a beast in pain. “ Not a bit 
of it,” he said, after a short scrutiny, 
“it’s no more Bo Chet than I am. 
It’s a man I gave three months to at 
Minmyo last year. Shwe Myaing, I 
think his name is.” 

“Ah, our Thayetbin friend!” ex- 
claimed Mullintosh. ‘ Well, even 
that’s not so bad; at any rate he’s 
one of Bo Chet’s lot.” 

“ Whoever he is,” observed Waring 
grimly, “he has done for poor old 
Smart.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Mullin- 
tosh, “I’d almost forgotten about 
Smart! You don’t mean to say he’s— 
he’s killed him! Are you sure?” 

“ Certain,—right through the heart. 
He hasn’t moved a finger since. Come 
back with me to the rest-house, will 
you, and see?” 

“T will; but look here, we must 





lose no time in going after the gang, 
whether he’s dead or not. The sentry 
says he only saw one man; but if 
that’s one of Bo Chet’s happy family 
the rest ought to be somewhere near. 
The dirty scoundrels! We'll rout the 
whole village out and scour the jungle, 
—but I must have a look at Smart 
first. He may not really be done for 
after all. Comealong! Hullo! were 
you hit too, old man?” he exclaimed 
on a sudden, as the light from one of 
the lanterns played on Waring’s blood- 
stained arm. 

“Yes; I’ve got something just be- 
low my left shoulder, a slug, I think. 
It feels as though the arm were 
broken.” 

“The deuce it does,” 
Mullintosh, as they hurried hot-foot 
towards the rest-house ; “that’s awk- 
ward.” 

The dying dacoit lay perfectly still 
on the grass in the centre of a gather- 
ing crowd. His life-blood was ebbing 
fast; nothing moved but his eyes, 
which wandered ceaselessly round the 
ring of pitiless scared faces. For a 
while no one spoke or touched him. 
The throng seemed to look upon the 
wounded man as a ghastly curiosity, 
as something to be inspected from 
a distance but not to be approached 
inadvisedly. Then some one, a friend 
of Shwe Zin, exclaimed in an audible 
congratulatory undertone, “ It will be 
a hundred rupees, Shwe Zin,” and a 
man on the fringe of the crowd 
laughed. Shwe Myaing’s eyes sought 
and rested on the speaker and he 
opened his lips, as though to say 
something, but nosound issued. Then 
his head fell back and he closed his 
eyes. He was not dead yet, but the 
bystanders could see that his hours 
were numbered even before they set 
about lifting him up to carry him to 
the police-station. Poor Shwe Mya- 
ing! He had achieved his ambition 
of the moment, but at what cost! 
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The Deputy-Commissioner lay dead in 
the rest-house verandah, but he was 
never to know it; the mouths of the 
scoffers had been stopped, but so, alas, 
had his own. It was not to be his to 
witness the casting down of the scorn- 
ful. 

Prominent among those who helped 
to bear him to the station was Shwe 
Zin, third-class constable, late from 
head-quarters and the Municipal 
market, whose breast was swelling 
with an elation that threatened to 
burst his tight Ahaki jacket. Happy 
third-class constable! He too, like 
the man whose ankles he so lovingly 
hugged, had secured the great wish of 
his heart, but, unlike his victim, he 
was destined to live to enjoy his good 
fortune. He plodded onward through 
the dusk, walking on air, oblivious of 
the weight on his arms, blind to all 
things external. Before his eyes danced 
ravishing visions of the entertainment 
he was going to give at Thonzé ; he 
could hear the banging of the band 
and see the prima donna’s contortions. 
A hundred rupees! What a show he 
was going to have for that! Dancers 
from Mandalay, food unlimited, an 
entertainment such as had never yet 
been seen in Thonzé! One hundred 
rupees! Perhaps now they might 
make it two! What was that they 
were saying about the Deputy-Com- 
missioner’s being hit? They ought to 
make it two if the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner died. Surely if he did die, it 
would be two. Perhaps in any case ! 
At any rate the hundred rupees were 
certain ; and a first-class constableship 
to boot. Had not the District-Super- 
intendent said so? There was one 
light-hearted man in the village that 
night ; but not many more, it is to 
be feared. 

*“'That’s awkward,” said Mullintosh 
a second time as he and Waring 
neared the rest-house. “In that case 
you had better not come with us after 
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the beggars. I tell you what you had 
better do, if you're up to it, that is, 
get Miss Smart home as soon as you 
can; she can do no good here. If Smart 
is really finished off, you might take him 
in too. There’s no knowing how long 
we may be out after the gang. Be- 
sides you'll have to have your arm 


looked to. You send us out baggage 
and stores from Tatkin, couldn’t 
you?” 


The last words were uttered as they 
reached the foot of the rest-house 
steps. Here they halted for Mullin- 
tosh to issue a few brief orders to the 
sergeant who had _ followed them. 
Then all three mounted the steps 
softly and entered the verandah in 
awed silence. 

Ethel had not moved from her 
brother’s head since Waring had left 
her. She rose to her feet, however, 
as the three men approached and 
watched while first Mullintosh and 
then Heriot stooped over the body to 
try and detect some sign of life. As 
each of them raised his head she 
looked earnestly into his eyes in the 
hope that she might trace in them 
some sign of comfort, but there was 
no spark of encouragement in their 
gloomy faces. Then she sat down 
dumb and dry-eyed while Mullintosh 
addressed her quietly. Waring mar- 
velled to see how a few minutes had 
sufficed to transform the noisy tactless 
lout into a clear-headed resolute man 
of action. 

“ Miss Smart,” he said, “ we think 
it is best that you should get back to 
Tatkin as soon as possible. I am 
afraid we can do nothing for your 
brother, but of course we are not 
medical men, and if anything can be 
done for him it will be better done at 
Tatkin than here, and therefore we 
want to get him there without delay. 
Of course you will go with him. 
There is a cart all ready below which 
could take him in to Tatkin in a 
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reasonably short time. 
will see you safely home. 
get ready for the ride? v 
we cannot stop with you, but we 
have to try to get to the bottom of 
this matter. You understand, don’t 
you?” 

She uttered not a word, but rose 
obediently and turned away to the 
inner bedroom. When she had drawn 
the curtain behind her, however, the 
three men in the verandah heard her 
pent-up emotion burst out in a muffled 
choking torrent of sobs. 

“This is a damned bad business, 
you chaps ; I wish to God it had been 
one of us,” said Mullintosh in a husky 
voice walking to the edge of the 
verandah and gazing out into the 
moonlight. ‘“ Are those men ready!” 
he shouted in Burmese a moment 
later to some below, and on 
receiving a reply he turned again 
to his companions. “Come along, 
Heriot,” he said. “ The police are all 
ready. They will have torches at the 
station and we shall see then whether 
we can find any tracks, though I 
doubt whether it won’t be a_ wild- 
goose chase. I've told them to bring 
our ponies after us, for we may have 
to ride. Waring, you'll see her safely 
home, won’t you,—and him? There's 
a cart all ready. I've told two con- 
stables off to accompany you; it’s just 
as well to have them. Good-bye, old 
man ; don’t forget to send us out some 
stores to-morrow.” 

He disappeared down the steps, 
with Heriot, who had not uttered a 
word, following him mechanically. 
Waring watched their attendant 
lights waver and glance towards the 
further end of the village and vanish 
into the jungle. Then he turned 
round with a sigh. He was alone 
with Ethel in the rest-house. 

His first care was for the proper 
disposal of Smart’s body. The ser- 
vants were clustered below the back 
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verandah chattering in a hushed 
undertone to the two policemen who 
were to accompany him to Tatkin. 
These latter he called up to him and 
between them they conveyed the 
corpse down the steps and laid it 
gently on a bed of straw in one of the 
carts which were to have conveyed 
the party’s effects that evening from 
Thonzé. This kindly otice completed, 
he gave a few rapid instructions to 
the servants and returned to the 
verandah. The table was there as 
it had stood when Smart was shot. 
The lamp still shone brightly on the 
glasses and plates, and on the dark 
stain that defiled the whiteness of the 
cloth at one end of the table. He 
hurriedly hid this ghastly relic from 
view with a couple of table-napkins, 
but the sight of it so unnerved him 
that he was fain to pour himself out a 
wineglassful of neat spirit and gulp it 
down. His arm had been paining 
him and he had been feeling sick and 
giddy, but the fiery draught revived 
him almost instantaneously. Then 
for a while he stood silent and 
listened waiting for a sound from 
Ethel. 

“ Are you ready to go, Miss Smart?” 
he asked at length, stepping up to the 
door of the inner room. 

No reply came from within, but 
presently the curtain was drawn back 
and Ethel came out into the lamp- 
light. She looked haggard and care- 
worn, her face was tear-stained, but 
her eyes were now dry and her mouth 
firm. The first paroxysm of grief 
was over, and she was perfectly calm 
and collected. “I’m ready,” she said; 
“shall we start? Have you taken 
him downstairs?” for she saw that 
her brother’s body was no longer 
there. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “we have laid 
him in the cart below. But wait one 
moment; won't you take something 
to eat and drink before you go? You 
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will be quite faint before you get home 
if you don’t.” 

“Yes, you are right. I will take 
a bit of this bread and a little soup. 
I think there is some port in that 
bottle over there; I should like a 
little, please. You are taking some- 
thing yourself, aren’t you? Why, 
your arm is bad! Let me see if I 
can do anything for you.” 

And before she would touch the 
wine which he brought her, she in- 
sisted on binding up his wound and 
seeing that his arm was made as com- 
fortable as possible. He suffered her 
to busy herself about him, seeing that 
she welcomed eagerly any occupation 
that would take her out of herself, 
and keep her mind from what was 
lying downstairs in the cart. 

“I suppose you would like to go 
in the cart at your brother's side,” he 
said when all was ready, and they 
stood together at the head of the steps. 
“You are not up to riding home, I 
expect.” 

“No,” she said softly; “ but don’t 
ride far from me, Mr. Waring. Pro- 
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mise to keep close to me all the way 
home, won’t you?” 

Waring gave the required promise 
and they were on the point of descend- 
ing the steps together when she shrank 
closer to him and murmured: “ Have 
they got the man who did it?” 

“Yes, the sentry shot him,—the 
second shot we heard, you know. I 
don’t suppose he will live till the 
morning.” 

“How horrible!” she whispered, half 
to herself, and then turning her hag- 
gard face up to his she added: “ He 
is not below, is he,—that man? I 
sha’n’t see him if I go downstairs?” 

“No, no, that will be all right,” 
Waring made answer. “They will 
have taken him to the police-station 
by this time.” 

“ You are quite certain ? 
bear it.” 

“ Quite.” 

“Come along then, let us go.” 


I couldn’t 


Thus it came to pass that after all 
Waring rode home that evening alone 
with Ethel through the moonlight. 


(To be continued. ) 





TWO CHAPTERS 


OF IRISH HISTORY. 


(1598 anp 1798.) 


7 

Ir the Martians wished to punish 
our planet, they would first endeavour 
to detach the moon from its present 
enforced alliance. Ireland, as satellite 
to England, had a similar fascination 
for the Spain of Philip the Second and 
for the French of the Directory ; while 
the interest of 1598 as of 1798, 
depends upon the historic setting. 
The fascination for Philip was in- 
evitable. The extirpation of heretics 
had been his father’s final and para- 
mount command; and a generation 
before the Armada the concurrent 


future of Papal Supremacy in Ireland 
and in Rome had formed the subject 


of prophecy. The Pope had excom- 
municated Elizabeth and formulated 
a holy war against England; while, 
as in the earlier days of the Knight 
Templars and in the later days of 
Father John, a short cut to Heaven 
was assured to the Catholic crusader. 
The Vatican had also a peculiar and 
personal interest in Ireland, whose 
conquest by Henry the Second had 
been affected under its special sanction, 
and John of Salisbury had brought 
the English King an emerald ring as 
token of investiture. If, in 1898 our 
Queen were really Defender of the 
Faith, Great Britain and Ireland, like 
Cuba, would still be in the gift of the 
Feudal Lord of all Islands. 

To Spain Ireland was a kind of 
Transvaal with Galway for its 
Delagoa Bay, and Waterford and 
Cork for a maritime Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. In this parallel, Philip 


takes by right of descent the part of 
Emperor of Germany ; while, even in 
the glowingsunset of Gloriana, England 
can find a Laing’s Nek at Glenmalure 
and a Majuba Hill at Blackwater. 
The cause of our discomfiture in each 
case was the same. In the unwritten 
code of Brehon and Boer clemency is 
the diplomatic name for cowardice ; 
and, yet worse than misguided 
clemency, we had despised our enemies 
and trusted too much to what in our 
own time has been called the standing 
luck of the British Army. In the 
earlier days of Queen Elizabeth Shan 
O’Neill and the Desmonds led their 
men with skean and pike against the 
firearms of the English soldiery, with 
the same results, on a small scale, as 
befell the Mexicans and Incas at the 
hands of Cortes and Pizarro. 

Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
changed all that, and equipped his 
men with the best firearms then in 
use. Like President Kruger he had 
learnt the power of England under 
English rule; but unlike the Dutch- 
man he was broad-minded and a 
gentleman. He made an honourable 
love-match with the sister of Sir 
Henry Bagenall, but the English 
knight had vowed vengeance. Forced 
into revolt by this vindictive brother- 
in-law, who slowly undermined the 
good-will of Elizabeth (formed from 
personal recollection at her own court), 
Tyrone met his hated relative at the 
Yellow Ford of the Blackwater in 
August, 1598. Sir Henry Bagenall 
was killed; the English were panic- 
stricken ; fifteen hundred soldiers and 
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thirteen officers were shot down, and 
thirty-four flags captured with all the 
ammunition and baggage. With a 
force scarcely equal to the English 
the O'Neill had inflicted a loss on 
them five times as great as the Boers 
inflicted with far superior numbers in 
1881. 

The lesson of 1598 lies in its 
historic environment. Why was the 
victory of O'Neill abortive, with all 
Ireland leagued loyally to him? Why 
was the rebellion of 1798 abortive? 
The key to both is the same,—the key 
which will close or unclose to all 
nations the heaven of success or the 
hell of failure—the command of the 
sea. 
The battle of Blackwater should 
have been fought ten years earlier to 
have wrought any real service for 
Ireland. Had Santa Cruz lived a 
few months longer, had the Armada 
in consequence sailed in January, when 
Parma was ready and we were not, 
the fortunes of mankind, which in 
Ranke’s phrase lay then in the 
balance, might have dipped finally 
in favour of Catholicism. But the 
south-west wind completed the work 
of Gravelines with grim irony, and 
the noble fleet, which in 1598 would 
have secured Ireland for O’Neill, 
served as spoil for the wreckers of 
Kerry or the crags of Connemara. 
Misfortunes followed thick and fast, 
and the murder of the Guises, the slow 
uprisal of the Netherlands, and the 
death of Philip completed the ruin of 
what was grandiloquently styled the 
Enterprise of England. 

All through 1588 Tyrone had 
trimmed with the chances of the 
hour; and ten years later, when he 
had slain his revengeful kinsman, he 
was still ready to make a permanent 
peace. Essex had been sent against 
him with the largest English army 
that Ireland had ever seen. O’Neill 
owed his earldom to Essex, with whom 


therefore he had no difficulty in arriv- 
ing at an equitable truce, which was 
highly necessary to the English forces ; 
as a matter of fact Devereux, brave 
and capable elsewhere, had for the 
second time failed completely in 
Treland. This truce, however, found 
no favour with Elizabeth, who sent 
the merciless Montjoy to ravage the 
land with fire and famine,—a debt 
which, it may be mentioned in passing, 
was amply repaid to his descendant in 
1798. From a chain of forts he sent 
out movable columns which seamed 
the land with scars ; women, maddened 
with hunger, ate children whom they 
had enticed and murdered, and men 
were found with their mouths green 
with the docks and nettles on which 
they had subsisted. After eight years 
even he made fair terms with Tyrone, 
and it was not till 1607 that intrigues 
at court effected the ruin which had 
been defied in the field. O'Neill fled 
to Rome, and died a blind and broken- 
hearted old man. After the battle of 
the Yellow Ford, all Ireland was 
willing to follow him; but the com- 
mand of the sea had passed to England 
ten years earlier, and with it all real 
hope for Irish freedom. 


II. 


An old proverb warns us that 


He who would England win 
In Ireland must begin. 


In February, 1796, the French 
Directory gladdened Wolfe Tone with 
the declaration that, unless Ireland 
could be separated from England, 
the latter was invulnerable. The 
narrow seas, which had baffled the 
champion of Papal Rome, _ were 
now to stem the Republican lava- 
stream which was to submerge 
Europe and the Vatican, to leave 
Spain a name and Italy a geographical 
expression. The Irish rebellion of 
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1798, organised with all the mechani- 
cal ability of Wolfe Tone and his 
graduated brotherhood of United 
Trishmen, was for want of adhesion 
less dangerous in itself than the rising 
of Tyrone. The sympathies of the 
Scotch for the original Scoti was ever 
a mote in the eye of Elizabeth, magni- 
fied to a beam by the judicial murder 
of Mary Stuart. Pitt had Scotland 
heart and soul with England, and 
with him in particular; while the 
antipathies of North and South, of 
Ulster and Munster, of Orangeman 
and Catholic made Ireland as divided 
in 1798 as the United States were in 
1861. The amalgam of Great Britain 
offered also a less abrasive surface to 
the wear and tear of rebel and 
republican than either Celt or Saxon 
in his elemental simplicity. This was 
what Pitt rightly relied on ; and yet it 
was indeed the freak of fate that the 
great economist and peace-lover should 
be, for the last dozen years of his life, 
the most lavish War-Minister that the 
world has ever seen. However he 
got his money’s worth in a United 
Kingdom. The Bank of England 
might suspend payment, the sailors 
at the Nore might mutiny, but “the 
pilot who weathered the storm” stood 
ready with three hundred thousand 
soldiers, one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand sailors, and eight hundred 
ships of war. He had been as 
niggardly with soldiers for Ireland a8 
Elizabeth with ammunition for Drake, 
but at the last moment the Guards 
and Militia were poured across to save 
Camden and Clare from the victorious 
advance of Father John. This priest 
is undoubtedly the most outrageous 
blackguard of the Rebellion, as Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was the most 
picturesque, and Wolfe Tone the most 
dangerous. 

There is a schoolboy legend of this 
rendering of a well-known line, 


The virgin tribute paid by howling Tory. 
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Such might well be the title of Mr. 
Stead’s Topic of the Month in Tne 
Review or Reviews for last July. 
His facts must have been made in 
Ireland, the place where the Tories 
come from and even the Castlereaghs. 
General Lake, the brave and generous 
descendant of Launcelot (whose Angli- 
fication of Asiatic cavalry is one of 
the lasting glories of the British 
army) is described as a “truculent 
ruffian,” while “free quarters” is 
described as a diabolical plan of 
Castlereagh to rouse the Irish to an 
impotent struggle by the ruin of their 
women. Mr. Stead seems to forget 
that rebellions are neither made nor 
quenched with rose-water. Pitt was 
fully informed that the storm was 
about to break. Lake had a month 
only to prevent it, and he did so; 
hence the lasting hatred of the Irish 
atrocity-mongers. To quell five million 
Irish he had Jess than six English 
regiments ; the rest of his forty thou- 
sand men scattered over the country 
were two-thirds Irish yeomanry and 
one-third Irish militia, who would 
neither have committed nor allowed the 
alleged ill-treatment of their country- 
women. The inventions of Mr. Stead 
are therefore as impossible as they are 
improbable. The rebels were roughly 
handled, and it was the only way of 
safety. As it was, Father John was 
at one time nearer winning Dublin 
than Prince Charlie was to winning 
London when he had reached Derby, 
while two months later Lake was 
actually defeated by General Humbert 
with the small French army that had 
at last arrived; and it was only the 
new troops and Cornwallis that caused 
the final overthrow at Ballinamuck. 
Henceforth Cornwallis was supplied 
with ever-increasing troops until he 
found himself able to loosen the reins 
of martial law which had been neces- 
sary to Lake. 

The Irish were utterly cowed, Two 
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years earlier all might have been dif- 
ferent, but since 1796 much had 
happened. The alliance against us 
of the three most powerful fieets,— 
French, Dutch, and Spanish—had 
been rudely broken by Jervis at St. 
Vincent and by Duncan at Camper- 
down. Moreover informers in ever- 
increasing numbers had kept Pitt and 
Camden in touch with every move of 
the United Irishmen, so that, as the 
time drew near, a few blows skilfully 
directed at the nervous centres of that 
unwieldy organism caused paralysis 
through its entire bulk. Not only 
was Hoche dead, but Napoleon, with 
the best fleet of France, was in the 
Levant. The Directory itself was 
tottering to its fall: Carnot (organiser 
of victories and purest of patriots), 
was an exile; and with the exception 
of Humbert, the apt pupil of Hoche, 
the French leaders cared nothing for 
Ireland. It was the opinion of 
Napoleon, and afterwards of Alison, 
that had Hoche with his twenty-five 
thousand men landed in December, 
1796, in Bantry Bay, Ireland would 
have been, for some time at any rate, 
lost to England. Hoche had already 
beaten the English before Dunkirk, 
and in the second place his handsome 
person, and the splendid energy which 
found a fit expression in his motto, 
(des choses et non des mots,) would 
have supplied the deficiencies of the 
Irish. Tone had promised five hun- 
dred thousand recruits (including the 
Militia), out of the three million 
Catholics and nine hundred thousand 
Dissenters then in Ireland. As a 
matter of fact the Militia proved 
loyal to King George, and the first 
Catholic victory in 1798 stifled, like a 
wet blanket, the kindling flames of 
Ulster. Thirdly, Pitt had absolutely 
no one to cope with Hoche, and 
might well say of his list of generals 
as Lord North had said twenty years 
earlier, “I know not what effect these 
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names may have on the enemy, but 
I confess they make me tremble.” 
Lastly, Hoche had been chosen by 
Wolfe Tone. Fresh from the laurels 
of Brittany and the Loire, where tact 
and courage had succeeded over all 
difficulties, the French General decided 
to risk a descent on Ireland. His 
Armada left Brest on December 15th, 
1796, consisting of forty-three sail 
(nineteen ships of the line, thirteen 
frigates, seven corvettes, and six trans- 
ports), and twenty-five thousand men. 
From the first the winds blew their 
best for England. The frigate Fra- 
ternité, with the commanding admiral 
and Hoche, was separated from the 
fleet, and after rough weather and 
remarkable escapes from the British 
cruisers, arrived at Bantry Bay on 
January lst, the very day that the bulk 
of the French squadron re-entered 
Brest.!_ Hoche and the Admiral de- 
termined to bring them back, but three 
weeks’ incessant storms held them fast, 
and all was then too late. 

The Count de Grouchy, second in 
command to Hoche, is here, as at 
Waterloo, one of the unanswered 
riddles of history. Napoleon con- 
sidered him the culprit on both occa- 
sions, and Tone’s son calls him “ that 


‘honest but wavering man, who twice 


held the fate of Europe in his hands, 
and twice let it slip through them for 
want of resolution.” Wolfe Tone 
makes the best of a bad job, but he 
noted in his diary for December 21st 
that, “If Hoche were in Grouchy’s 
place he would not hesitate a moment.” 
On December 24th Grouchy ordered 
the immediate disembarkment of his 
six thousand five hundred men; but 
it was too late. A vehement east 
wind had been gathering strength for 
days, and broke Bouvery’s ships in 
spite of the cutting of the cables and 

'De Bonnechose. Froude, relying upon 


Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs, states thatthe 
Fraternité never reached [Ireland at all. 
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a precipitate return to Brest. About 
a dozen transports were lost, beside 
the Séduisant (74) which had gone 
down with thirteen hundred men off 
Brest in the outward passage of the 
Raz on December 17th. Pitt had 
been astounded at the temerity of the 
design, declaring that Hoche must 
have put himself under the protection 
of the tempests. A writer in the 
BioGrRaPHiE UNIVERSELLE thinks that 
England, and not Hoche, was thus 
protected ; and De Bonnechose speaks 
of the happy destiny which, since the 
Norman Conquest, had turned away 
peril from England altogether inde- 
pendent of the will or genius of man: 
“ Perhaps,” he gracefully adds, “ one 
may ask if it was not part of the 
mysterious designs of the Providence 
which governs the destinies of man- 
kind that liberty, founded on law 
and order, should maintain its ground 
in one corner at least of Europe.” 

“T had sent my fleet to fight the 
English,” said Philip, “and not tem- 
pests ; let the will of God be done.” 
But Hoche, unlike the Spaniard, never 
gave up his scheme, and had he lived 
might indeed have proved a Hannibal 
for England. Here, perhaps, one 
may note that want of sea-power 
ruined also the conqueror of Canne. 
The command of the sea had passed 
to Rome fifty years before, first at 
Myle and Ecnomos, and finally at 
/£gusa. The fall of Carthagena and 
Capua, as also the battle of Metaurus, 
—the three important epochs in the 
decline and fall of Hannibal—were 
the direct results of Roman Empire 
in the Mediterranean. 

Admiral Duncan, together with 
England’s faithful ally, the blustering 
south-wester, spoilt the plans of 
Hoche and De Winter in July, 1797, 
as it had done those of Sidonia and 
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Parma some two centuries earlier. 
This time was even more provoking 
to Wolfe Tone than 1796, when 
the east wind was the worst of the 
sixty-two points of the compass for 
his designs. The Dutch fleet, superior 
to Duncan’s and much superior in 
quality to the French in 1796, was 
ready to sail on July 8th, and 
England had her right arm almost 
useless with the still smouldering 
Mutiny of the Nore. General Daen- 
dels, with fifteen thousand Dutchmen 
burning to re-establish their country’s 
fame, was on board; and now for 
thirty-six days the south-wester blew 
unceasingly, until the provisions of 
the Dutch Admiral were consumed, 
the English fleet was reinforced, and 
Hoche was recalled to command the 
Army of the Rhine and to die (pro- 
bably poisoned) within the month. 
At one period all Duncan’s blockading 
squadron mutinied except two vessels, 
and he was reduced to the time-hon- 
oured stratagem of signalling to an 
imaginary fleet in the offing. In 1798 
Ireland had lost her leaders, and 
the French no longer contemplated a 
serious invasion; but some consider 
that England never in her life was in 
greater peril than when General 
Humbert was in Ireland and Napoleon 
in Egypt. 

It is in the events of 1588 and of 
1796-7, of which the final acts began 
ten and two years later respectively, 
that we shall find the best centenary 
texts for unceasing vigilance in the 
maintenance of our command of the 
sea. Such a consummation will even 


reconcile us to another invader, from 
whom we are never likely to be wholly 
freed, and whose first centenary in 
memory of Pitt we now keep,—our 
sweet friend the Income-Tax. 


H. F. Hat. 
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Or the many hypocrisies which dis- 
honoured the French Revolution none 
was more flagrant and ingenious than 
the legend of the Bastille. When the 
famous castle of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine surrendered to a pack of 
brigands, a thousand husky throats 
sang the praise of liberty, and a 
thousand shallow minds were ready 
to believe that the battering of the 
royal prison was the last triumph of 
justice and benevolence. The mon- 
sters who killed M. de Launey, the 
humanest of gaolers, and mangled 
M. de Losme, “the good angel of the 
prisoners,” were not likely to shrink 
at falsehood. Phantom captives, 
whose unkempt locks reached to their 
knees, were dragged up from dark 
caverns, which had no existence, and 
publicly advertised for the proper 
excitement of the mob. -Shivering 
wretches, whose sin had been no 
greater than to offend a King’s mis- 
tress, were driven mad (said the heroes 
of this aimless massacre) by the mere 
contact of the outer air. And as the 
ruffians, who carried on pikes the 
hearts of murdered men, and paraded 
through the streets of Paris the severed 
hand of their deliverer, Bequard, flung 
the archives to the four winds, doubt- 
less they thought that they had 
abolished the proof of their unreason- 
ing folly. But paper is indestructible. 
Not one stone of the fortress was 
left standing upon another ; the fateful 
drawbridge was torn from its creaking 
chains ; the moat, across which many 
a well-fed, wistful captive had gazed 

‘LEGENDES ET ARCHIVES DE LA Bas- 


TILLE; by M. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 
Paris, 1898. 
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despairingly was filled with rubble ; 
the famous place was so transformed 
that to-day it seems but a widening 
of the boulevard. Only the records 
remained, in part; and they, being 
stolen by curious hands, were page 
after page regathered, so that it is 
still possible to write the history of 
the King’s prison, and to refute some 
of the lies upon which the French 
Revolution was industriously estab- 
lished. 

At the very moment when the for- 
tress was destroyed, the archives were 
classified and set in order. No single 
paper had been neglected, and all 
such materials as might serve for a 
history of prison and prisoners were col- 
lected for the use of the scholar already 
charged to publish the record. The 
priceless documents thus carelessly 
dispersed fell into the hands of ama- 
teurs. Beaumarchais laid hold of 
whatever he could find; the son of 
a notorious magistrate carried off 
a carriage-full ; while an attaché of 
the Russian Embassy served his coun- 
try so well, that he was able to pre- 
sent the Emperor Alexander with a 
vast mass of papers, now piously pre- 
served in the National Library at 
St. Petersburg. Thus it is that 
piece by piece the records of the 
Bastille have been put together, 
until they fill sixteen portly volumes, 
and the labours of M. Ravaisson, 
together with the intelligent re- 
search of M. Funck-Brentano, have 
enabled us to discover how plea- 
sant a sojourn in the royal prison 
might be, and to prove that the jang- 
ling chains and ingenious tortures 
concerning which the tongues of 
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Humanity once waxed infinitely elo- 
quent, were but the fairy tales of 
malice. 

An enforced stay in the most 
splendid palace would prove an in- 
fliction to any free-born, ambitious 
child of man; compulsory well-being 
jars as acutely upon our senses as 
helpless misery. To be here to-day 
and gone to-morrow is for the adven- 
turous the true secret of happiness, 
and a genuine suffering is inflicted by 
the assurance that you could not if 
you would leave a comfortable library 
for the doubtful pleasures of the town. 
There was, then, a definite hardship 
imposed upon those who sojourned in 
the Bastille.—a restricted movement, 
an ominous certainty of inaction, for 
which not even the best society and 
the oldest wine could wholly atone. 
But, apart from the necessary restric- 
tion, a stay in the famous prison of 
Paris was little more than an agree- 
able diversion. It seemed indeed, as 


though the King were on his mettle. 
His greatest anxiety was for the com- 
fort of “my prisoners,” as he curi- 


ously styles them. Again and again 
you will find notes, signed by the 
royal hand, insisting that the tastes 
of the gentlemen, whose liberty was 
for awhile curtailed, should be gratified 
without stint or complaint. In the 
first place, not everyone was free of 
the Bastille. The crimes punished 
by imprisonment in this august dun> 
geon were not, in the golden age at 
least, the common crimes of robbery 
and murder. No man was deserving 
a lettre de cachet who had not proved 
a danger to the State, or who had not 
superfluously insulted the Mcnarch or 
his court. It was indeed a form of 
ostracism, this removal for a while 
‘from the dangers and anxieties of 
common life; and honour dictated 
that the victims of a courtly system 
should be well-fed and kindly treated. 
Richelieu, to whom France owes 
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among other dignities her famous 
Academy, first devoted the Bastille 
to the reception of inconvenient op- 
ponents, and from the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth the celebrated fortress 
became the luxurious prison of a 
powerful aristocracy. When Bassom- 
pierre passed across the drawbridge 
in 1631 he complains that he was 
permitted no other attendants than 
two valets and a cook, and henceforth 
no rich noble need depend for his 
comfort either upon his own exertion 
or the faulty attention of unwilling 
gaolers. Money could buy within all 
the luxury that it brought without, 
and should a poor man stray within 
the impenetrable walls, the King was 
so eager to prove his hospitality that 
he instantly allowed him a reasonable 
pension. Not a few prisoners were 
able to feed and clothe themselves like 
gentlemen, and then to save a com- 
fortable sum out of the money allowed 
them by their sovereign. The rooms 
in which they were confined were 
lofty and well-aired; the furniture 
was arranged according to the taste 
of the occupant ; Mme. de Staal, for 
instance, hung her walls with rich 
tapestries, and many a distinguished 
culprit carried with him to the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine his family portraits 
or a sumptuous library. Nor is it 
least significant that the prison barber 
visited his clients every morning with 
a silver basin, perfumed soap, and 
embroidered towels. 

But it was the kitchen that was 
the peculiar glory of the place. The 
best restaurant in Paris could hardly 
supply such dinners as were lavished 
upon the captives, whom the popular 
imagination loaded with irons and 
surrendered to ravening rats in dank 
cells. One instance, out of many, 
is enough. Soon after Marmontel 
arrived in the dungeon, accompanied 
by his servant, he was disturbed by 
the drawing of bolts and the turning 
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of keys. Two gaolers, silent and dis- 
creet, entered to serve the dinner. 
The plates were but of common 
crockery, and the linen, though white, 
was coarse and rough; nor was the 
cutlery such as became an eminent 
man of letters. The food, however, 
was excellent, though it was Friday 
and meat was piously withheld. A 
soup of white beans, with the freshest 
butter, was followed by a dish of the 
same beans perfectly cooked. Then 
came a codfish exquisitely seasoned 
with garlic, so fine in taste and odour, 
says the captive, that it would have 
flattered the palate of the greediest 
Gascon. The wine was not of the best, 
but it was passable, and the absence 
of dessert seemed the one and only 
fault ; at any rate Marmontel ate in 
good spirits, and reflected that after 
all prison-fare was not despicable. But 
no sooner was the repast finished, than 
again the bolts were drawn, and the 
two gaolers entered again, this time 
carrying a pyramid of plates. At 
the sight of the fine porcelain, the 
delicate linen, the silver knives and 
forks, Marmontel recognised his mis- 
take. He had eaten his lackey’s 
dinner, and there was nothing to be 
done but for the lackey to take his 
revenge upon what was prepared for 
his master. And it was a feast that 
might be served at a London club or 
at the high table of a learned founda- 
tion. This time there was no thought 
of Friday. An excellent soup, a 
succulent slice of beef, the thigh of 
a boiled capon, fried artichokes and 
spinach, a fine pear, fresh grapes, a 
bottle of old Burgundy, and the finest 
Mocha! And to cap all, the governor 
called within an hour to ask the 
prisoner if he had dined well, and 
to assure him that every dish was 
served from his own table and carved 
with his own hand. 

Their dinner finished, the prisoners 
did not lack distraction. They ex- 


changed visits, and received their 
friends ; they played cards or devoted 
themselves to the translation of the 
classics. One captive desired a violin; 
it was given him instantly. Another 
was an amateur of the flute, and he 
was permitted at reasonable hours to 
gratify his taste. The library was 
large and well chosen ; no gentleman 
who professed an interest in science 
was disappointed, and the collection 
of novels was celebrated. Moreover 
an amiable censorship was exercised 
by the lieutenant of police, and we 
hear that a poem upon the Greatness 
of God was struck out of the catalogue, 
on the ground that it might prove 
too melancholy for the prisoners. 
Nor was the governor more careless 
of his captives’ wardrobes. Fine linen 
for the summer and furs for the winter 
were generously supplied, and no 
trouble was spared to suit the fancy 
of the wearer. There was one lady, 
for example, who demanded a dress 
of white silk sprinkled with green 
flowers; and the wife of a commis- 
saire spent several days in ransack- 
ing the shops of Paris. The stuff 
unfortunately was not to be found ; 
the nearest approach was a white silk 
with green stripes, and if that suited 
the lady her measure should instantly 
be taken. The infamous Latude was 
still more fastidious. Though it suited 
his purpose in later years to picture 
himself the martyr of a system, none 
knew better than he how to take 
advantage of his privileges. In the 
matter of dressing-gowns he was difli- 
cult to please, and the King’s officers 
scoured Paris to discover the white 
and red material of his fancy, while 
he never ceased to demand fine 
shirts and embroidered handkerchiefs, 
Briefly, in small things and great 
the prisoners were treated as the 
King’s guests. The most of them 
were allowed to walk abroad in the 
gardens, or upon the towers; from 
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their windows they might gaze upon 
the busy world without ; and did they 
feel the pang of loneliness, a com- 
panion was instantly given them. 
Nor did the advantage cease with 
the captive’s enlargement. He fre- 
quently returned to the world richer 
and more famous than he left it. 
The Abbé Morellet confesses that a 
sojourn in the Bastille was the be- 
ginning of his celebrity. At the 
moment of his arrest he was unknown 
and obscure; no sooner was he free 
than all the salons of Paris were open 
to him. Six weeks agreeably spent 
were the beginning of his fortune, 
and he, for one, never regretted his 
enforced stay in the King’s Castle. 
Moreover, even if the prisoner did 
not carry back to his friends a 
pocketful of money saved from his 
too generous allowance, he stood an 
excellent chance of pension or gratuity. 
One minister there was who rewarded 
all his prisoners, but though this 


example was not followed, the Treasury 


was never parsimonious. Voltaire 
received a comfortable annuity after 
a brief incarceration: Latude and La 
Rochefoucauld had each his little 
income ; and if a prisoner could prove 
that he was unjustly accused, com- 
pensation was handsome and imme- 
diate. Finally, detention in the 
Bastille carried with it no disgrace. 
A gentleman might be shut up for a 
month or a year without besmirching 
his honour; he resumed, when free, 
his ancient dignities, and so close 
was the bond which bound him to 
his recent host that more than once 
the prison was but a stepping-stone 
to promotion. 

However, in truth’s despite, the 
Bastille became a symbol for cruelty 
and despair, and this symbol it has 
remained until this day. The tongue 
of Revolution waxed eloquent con- 
cerning the cachots and 
which disfigured the dungeon. 


oubliettes 
Now 
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the Bastille being built for a fortress 
had not a single ouwbliette within its 
walls, and the rooms which were 
known as cachots were a disgrace to 
the name. They were nothing else 
than spacious cells, placed upon the 
ground floor, which, being dark and 
apt to be flooded at a rising tide, 
were seldom occupied, except by 
prisoners of the lowest class or mis- 
creants condemned to death. During 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth they 
were reserved for the violent ruffians 
who disobeyed the rules of the gaol, 
or assaulted the gaolers; and many 
years before the Revolution broke 
out, their doors were closed even 
against the most rebellious captive. 
Nevertheless, they, too, grew into a 
legend, whose falsehood is completely 
proved by the evidence of documents. 
But the Bastille encouraged mystery : 
the King, like a courtly host, did not 
advertise to the world the names of 
the guests whom it was his pleasure 
to entertain ; and out of this mystery 
grew a thousand fictions, so that it 
is impossible to consider a single 
incident in the prison’s history with- 
out overturning the popular judgment. 
Nor is this whitewashing of a smoke- 
grimed building a mere exercise in 
irony, or a facile pose of originality. 
The historians, who have undertaken 
it, have invented nothing ; they have 
but swept away the cobwebs of earlier 


“inventions, and now at last we may 


contemplate the Bastille as it was, 
in all respects more glorious than it 
has seemed, even though certain 
episodes are robbed of their romance. 

The royal mystery, as we have said, 
begat fictions, and the fiction that has 
outlived all others and dwarfed their 
interest is the fiction of the Iron 
Mask. To this, indeed, no element 
of vague excitement was lacking. A 
prisoner, so august that no gaoler 
might be seated in his presence, and 
so secret that none on pain of death 
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might look upon his face, was sufficient 
to puzzle the historian and to abash 
the vulgar. A long series of learned 
treatises has been devoted to its eluci- 
dation, and the very simplicity of the 
riddle seems to have made the answer 
all the more difficult. Besides, it so 
happened that Voltaire interested him- 
self in the legend, which was perfectly 
suited to the exercise of his ironical 
wit. With a profound cunning the 
philosopher determined to draw what 
profit he might from a purely fanciful 
interpretation. Nor was he reckless 
enough to surprise the world too hastily. 
He laid his plans slowly but certainly, 
and did not offer a solution until he 
had aroused an uncommon interest in 
the falsehood that he had already pre- 
pared. In the first edition of his CEen- 
ruRY oF Louis THE FourTEENTH, he 
already mentions a noble prisoner kept 
secretly in the Isle Ste. Marguerite, in 
whose presence even the Marquis 
de Louvois stood with considerate 
But he does not as yet 
He preserves 


humility. 
proclaim his invention. 
a like reticence in the first edition of 


the QUESTIONS UPON THE ENCYCLO- 
pz£pIA, only adding that the prisoner 
was covered with a mask for fear that 
a dangerously striking likeness should 


be recognised. Having thus opened’ 


the way, he comes forth in the second 
edition of the QuEsTIoNs with the most 
ingenious lie that ever befogged the 
historian ; the man in the mask, he 
boldly declares, was a uterine brother 
of Louis the Fourteenth, the son of 
Anne and Mazarin, and older than 
the King. For this amazing fairy tale 
he brings forward no proof; he cites 
in its defence no documents, he merely 
states the falsehood with a satiric 
dogmatism, and laughed consumedly at 
the credulity of his dupes. The story 
once born grew into the strangest 
shape. Before long it was definitely 
proved that the masked prisoner 
became on the Isle Ste. Marguerite 
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the father of a son, who escaped to 
Corsica, and presently established the 
family of the Buonapartes. Thus the 
descent of Napoleon from the Royal 
House of France seemed evident, and 
the legend was publicly quoted in the 
year IX to pacify the Chouans. But 
better than all, this version of Voltaire 
captured the imagination of Dumas, 
and inspired him to write, in the 
VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE, what is 
perhaps the most vivid chapter in the 
whole range of historical fiction. The 
novelist indeed made the princes twin- 
brothers, or otherwise changed the 
legend of Voltaire. But never was the 
terrific majesty of Louis the Four- 
teenth pourtrayed with more spirit 
than in the scene of the confronta- 
tion; and despite its falsehood the 
legend has received for the people at 
least a genuine immortality. 

But, alas, the masked prisoner was 
no prince, and a month’s research 
might have long since pierced the 
mystery ; nor did he ever endure the 
misery of an iron vizor; a slip of 
black velvet was enough to veil his 
features. Other guesses have been 
no less wild and even more interested 
than Voltaire’s. A Jesuit father 
proved to his own satisfaction so late 
as 1885 that the unknown captive 
was Moliére, the infamous author of 
Tartufe. Oldendorf, Dauger, and the 
Comte de Kéroualze are other candi- 
dates for the Mask, yet none is suc- 
cessful, and the real solution is so 
simple that one wonders at the gallons 
of spilt ink and at the despair of 
Michelet. The Man in the Mask 
was, in fact, none other than Count 
Mattioli, a Mantuan spy, who, em- 
ployed in a delicate affair, sold his 
master, Charles the Fourth of Mantua, 
to Louis the Fourteenth, and received 
as the price of his betrayal a valuable 
diamond and a hundred double louis. 
But the habit of treachery was so 
strong upon him, that no sooner had 
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he deceived his own master, than he 
turned traitor to the King of France ; 
whereupon Louis, not wishing to be 
involved in a public scandal, had him 
kidnapped with the aid of the Abbé 
d’Estrades, and straightway carried 
silent and masked to the fortress of 
Pignerol. That the law had been 
broken is certain, but there was then 
no Chamber of Deputies to ask un- 
pleasant questions, and no journals to 
interrupt the course of wild justice. 
Mattioli vanished from the world as 
mysteriously as if he had never been 
born, and since he was a double-faced 
traitor nobody seems to have made 
an anxious search for him. His cap- 
ture was made in 1679; fifteen years 
later he is known to have been in the 
Isle Ste. Marguerite, and it was not 
until 1698 that he was transferred to 
the Bastille, where he died in 1703. 
Strangest accident of all, the certifi- 
cate of his death was inscribed in the 
register of the church of St. Paul, 
and though the original was burnt 
some years since, a facsimile had been 
made which still remains to confute 
the ancient romance. 

The proofs are few but sufficient. 
In the King’s letter to the Abbé 
d’Estrades he insists that the capture 
should be made without noise, and 
that the identity of the prisoner 
should be most zealously concealed. 
A pamphlet published in 1682 de- 
clares that Mattioli was kidnapped 
by a dozen horsemen, who masked 
him and carried him to Pignerol. 
Moreover the names of the prisoners 
shut up at Pignerol in 1681 are 
perfectly well known. They were but 
five in number ; of these three died 
years before the Man in the Mask, 
who must therefore be either Dauger 
or Mattioli He was not Dauger ; 
therefore, even without the convinc- 
ing certificate of death, he is mathe- 
matically proved to have been the 
Mantuan courtier. The secret, in 


fact, was no better than a Dreyfus 
ease of the seventeenth century, and 
but for the autocracy of the time, it 
might have been no secret at all, but 
a scandal. 

The mystery of Latude has been 
almost as profound as the mystery of 
the Mask, and infinitely less reason- 
able. For here, indeed, nothing was 
veiled and the story, at once squalid 
and amusing, was plain for all the 
world to read. But Latude was so 
persistent and ingenious a ruffian 
that he persuaded all Paris to believe 
him a martyr; he told lies with so 
wanton an effrontery that his famous 
Memoirs became, so to say, the bible 
of the Revolution, and men spoke as 
though no blood had been so precious 
but “it might justly have been shed 
to liberate this clever, eloquent, in- 
triguing rascal.” Yet no man from 


so small a beginning ever enjoyed . 


a more glorious career, and the true 
story of his life, as told in letters and 
documents which cannot lie, is far 
more amusing than the vaunted 
sentimentality of his own Memoirs. 
That he suffered a certain hardship 
may be readily conceded. He passed 
thirty-five years in elegant imprison- 
ment for a crime which seems light 
enough today. But during those 
many years he was treated with a 
generosity and consideration to which 
neither his birth nor his character 
entitled him; and he was moreover 
the most unruly prisoner who ever 
tried the astounding patience of an 
amiable gaoler. In those days to 
break prison was a capital offence, 
and Latude three times escaped from 
durance; but he was each time re- 
ceived back into the only home that 
would have suited his peculiar talents, 
and he does not seem to have been 
treated any the worse for his infrac- 
tion. In truth he was the most ac- 
complished prisoner that ever lived ; 
but he was nothing more than a 
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prisoner, and it is doubtful whether 
he would have achieved an equal 
success in any other walk of life. He 
understood to a marvel the tricks 
and habits of his class; he was a 
perfect adept in the art of writing 
begging-letters, and he could invent 
a new project every week to interest 
the King and the King’s ministers. 
Did he desire to communicate with 
the world outside, the laws of the 
Bastille presented no difficulty. He 
flashed signals to a pair of laun- 
dresses opposite, or threw copies of 
his famous letters into the street 
beneath. Moreover he took advan- 
tage of the leisure afforded him to 
complete a faulty education, so that, 
when at last freedom came, he could 
face his superiors with a far better 
bearing than would have been pos- 
sible to the wastrel who strayed by 
great good fortune into the Bastille. 
But when liberty might have been 
purchased by silence, he preferred 
to reiterate his insults against 
Madame de Pompadour, and when at 
last the door was thrown open, he 
refused to go unless his monstrous 
claims for compensation were satisfied. 

He was a native of Languedoc born 
in 1725. His mother was a servant, 
his father unknown ; but his obscure 
origin did not prevent him claiming 
a noble descent. The taste for mas- 
querade asserted itself early, and he 
was but a boy when he gave himself 
the name of Jean Danry, under which 
he performed his first exploits. At 
twenty he was with the army in Flan- 
ders, attached to the ambulance, and 
it was only after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle that he came to Paris. In- 
telligent, reckless, unscrupulous, he 
soon fell into difficulties, and it was 
not long before he devised the pitiful 
trick which earned him free lodgings 
and an abundant table for thirty-five 
years. At that time a popular toy 
was sold in the Palais Royal; it was 


a pear-shaped bulb of blown glass, 
which burst with a noise when the 
end was broken. The ingenious La- 
tude (or Danry, as he was then 
called,) purchased half a dozen of 
these Prince Rupert’s drops, four of 
which he put in a box, filling up the 
spaces with dust of vitriol and pow- 
dered alum. When the packet was 
made he addressed it to Madame de 
Pompadour, with a request that the 
lady would open the box in secret ; 
and no sooner had he posted it than 
he set out hot-foot for Versailles, 
where he hoped to appear as the 
saviour of the King’s favourite. His 
story was admirably prepared; he 
had overheard a plot to destroy the 
Pompadour ; he had seen the assassins 
throw the box into the post and had 
lost no time in bringing the news to 
Versailles. Unfortunately the truth 
was immediately discovered ; the box 
was recognised to be harmless; no 
attempt was made to discover the 
supposed authors of the plot, and 
Latude was thrown into the Bastille. 
That he should have been sent to so 
noble a prison was a compliment 
which he in no way deserved, and 
had he not been charged with a 
plot against the life of the King’s 
mistress, doubtless a humbler dwelling- 
place would have been assigned him. 
But thus he began the career of 
prisoner, and though the occasion of 
his punishment was poor indeed, he 
soon proved that he possessed all the 
qualities necessary for a sojourn in 
the Bastille. 

His first escape was made from 
Vincennes, and it was designed with 
a pastoral simplicity which may not 
be put down to the credit of Latude. 
He was walking in the garden, en- 
joying the freedom which assorted 
ill with his later professions of 
martyrdom, when a black spaniel 
leapt at the door. To the prisoner's 
surprise the door flew open, and with- 
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out let or hindrance Latude walked 
forth, to wander up and down not 
knowing where in the world of Paris 
to hide his head. Even thus early he 
proved himself incapable of enjoying 
liberty. He had escaped, yet could 
not avoid detection; and though a 
charming Annette came to his aid, he 
was speedily recaptured, and lodged 
this time in a cachot of the Bastille. 
Death might have been his reward for 
this escapade, but good fortune seems 
to have marked Latude for her own, 
and he suffered no other discomfort 
than an ignominious cell. His diet 
was unchanged ; his books, his orna- 
ments were left him, and the lieu- 
tenant of police gave orders that not 
even his daily promenade should be 
curtailed. To explain the leniency is 
impossible ; no more may be said save 
that it seems to have been acknow- 
ledged on all hands that Latude was 
born for imprisonment, and that 


therefore every indulgence should be 


offered to this natural gaol-bird. But 
he was not behind in generosity, and 
in return for these handsome privileges 
he gave the governor a cure for the 
gout. However, solitude harassed 
him, and at first he asked for the 
companionship of singing-birds, which 
was instantly granted him. Yet he 
was not content, and he further im- 
posed upon the governor’s good nature 
by demanding a companion. A com- 
panion appeared, one Allégre, a tmad- 
man of genius, to whose instruction 
Latude owed everything. Now 
Allégre was an erudite mathemati- 
cian, an ingenious writer, and so 
monstrously vain that he died a 
lunatic, believing himself God. But 
he easily gained an ascendancy over 
Latude, who was afterwards described 
by an official as the Second Volume 
of Allégre. To such a partnership 
nothing was impossible. They found 
a means to wander from end to end 
of the Bastille, and to win the con- 


fidence of all their colleagues. When 
writing materials were forbidden, 
Latude made letters with blood upon 
his handkerchief ; and when that was 
declared a crime, he wrote with bread- 
crumb and slipped the improvised 
message between two plates. 

But suddenly the two companions 
improved their conduct ; they became 
docile as children. They had no 
other wish than for shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs. Latude was already well 
supplied, but he received in addition 
two dozen shirts, at twenty livres 
apiece, and handkerchiefs of the finest 
cambric. Nor was this taste dictated 
by the vanity of a peasant. Allegre 
had already begun to make his 
famous rope-ladder, for which Latude 
claimed all the credit, and which 
to-day lies huddled and worm-eaten in 
a glass case at the Musée Carnavalet. 
The shirts were not to be put upon the 
back of the bastard from Languedoc ; 
they were all unravelled, and made 
up again into the rope whose fame 
has spread to the four quarters of 
the globe. Meanwhile Allégre had 
procured saws, hammers, and all 
those other tools which form the 
property of every respectable prison. 
The apparatus was kept between the 
boards of the cell inhabited by the 
two mechanics, and the ceiling of the 
room below. So they worked and 
schemed until all was ready, and then 
one night they dropped their ladder 
and showed the Bastille a clean pair 
of heels. But being entirely helpless 
without the walls of a prison they 
were easily recaptured, and Latude 
ere long was lodged again in the 
Bastille, while Allégre found his way, 
mad and mazed, to Charenton. 

So Latude continued his life of 
luxury, adding to his wardrobe fur 
gloves and caps and breeches of the 
stoutest leather. When he desired a 
blue dressing-gown striped with red, a 
patient officer visited twelve shops to 
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find the stuff. After this extrava- 
gance, silk garters, coloured handker- 
chiefs and muslin cravais are mere 
trifles. But unhappily this peerless 
gentleman suffered from his eyes. 
The King’s oculist instantly waited 
upon him, and only discontinued his 
visits when he found that his patient 
mérely wished to employ him to 
deliver letters outside the gaol. The 
story seems incredible, and it is no 
wonder that Latude’s insolence in- 
creased. He wrote almost daily letters 
of insult to Madame de Pompadour 
and her family; he compared himself 
to Tamerlane, and in this guise he 
demanded two doves that he might 
send them as a peace-offering to the 
lady who had compassed his ruin. 
But his complacence lasted no more 
than an hour; the next day the in- 
sults were resumed, and he was still 
kept prisoner. 

Luck, however, fought persistently 
on his side, and in 1764 he made 


another extraordinary escape from 


Vincennes. It was a foggy day, and 
he was walking with a sentinel with- 
out the walls. Suddenly he turned 
to his guard and said: “ What do you 
think of the weather?” “ Very bad,” 
replied the gaoler. “No it isn’t,” 
retorted Latude; “it is an excellent 
day to escape.” With that he ran 
off, and in two seconds was invisible. 
Of course, he was easily recaptured, 
for freedom always deprived him of 
his wits. But at last it was his fate 
to leave his prison a_ triumphant 
martyr. It had long been his habit 
to address memorials to the King, his 
ministers, and the citizens of France. 
One of these documents, compiled and 
transcribed with consummate industry, 
fell into the hands of a Madame 
Legros, the wife of a mercer, a strange 
heroine, who had no sooner read La- 
tude’s rhodomontade than she deter- 
mined to devote what remained of her 
life to his enlargement. Her husband 
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nobly aided her project, and so great 
was her persistence that, despite her 
humble estate, she not only obtained 
Latude’s freedom, but she made him 
rich and famous. History does not 
hold a more astounding romance. 
The poor woman left no stone un- 
turned ; she visited the great families 
of the Faubourg St. Germain; she 
even obtained the ear of the Queen ; 
and to do Latude justice he was 
honourable enough to refuse every 
other occasion of escape after his 
benefactress had undertaken her pious 
task. The result was that Latude, 
who had entered the Bastille a poor 
peasant, came out of it noble, rich, 
and distinguished. Madame Legros 
brought him to live beneath her 
own roof. He visited in great 
houses; he received a pension; he 
brought an action against the 
family of Madame de Pompadour 
and gained a great part of her 
wealth ; finally, he became the hero 
of his time, and his supposed martyr- 
dom was one of the factors in the 
great and glorious Revolution. Un- 
happily he could not remain decent 
or honourable. Insatiable for money, 
he made fresh demands every day. 
His vanity was so vast, that he was 


‘presently excluded from the houses 


which once had welcomed him. 
Worse than this, he did not shrink 
from rascality, and when the Duchess 
of Kingston died (herself a patroness, 
who had not forgotten him in her 
will), he attended her sale, bought 
a trinket, and attempted to pay for 
it with bad money. Yet after the 
Revolution his fame still further in- 
creased. The Assembly voted him 
unanimously a pension of two thou- 
sand livres, and Latude proclaimed 
grandiloquently, “The whole nation 
has adopted me.” So, he died, at the 
age of eighty, full of honours and not 
disdained even by Napoleon himself. 
The elevation of Latude into a 
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martyr is farcical enough; but the 
taking of the Bastille was the worst 
piece of hypocrisy which the frowning 
walls of the fortress had yet witnessed. 
The fourteenth of July, indeed, should 
be marked with a black stone. Had 
the crowd, which set forth to destroy 
the King’s prison, proclaimed a war 
upon the luxury of the great, their 
folly had been seasoned with a spice 
of reason. But no; in taking the 
Bastille, they were vindicating the 
liberty of the people, and with Miche- 
let’s aid France has for a hundred 
years believed in this obvious false- 
hood. Moreover, the Bastille was not 
taken at all ; it gave itself up, chiefly 
because the tradition of kindliness 
was too strong. The governor, who 
might have slaughtered the opposing 
mob, was loth to shed blood, and in 
return for his pity, his blood and the 
blood of his officers was shamefully 
poured forth. The people found 
within the hated walls no signs of 
cruelty or disgrace. Only seven pri- 
soners were shut up in the prison. 
Of these two were mad, since of old 
madness was punished by captivity. 
Four were forgers, and the seventh 
was a captive at his family’s desire 
and a rival of the Marquis de Sade, 
who by the way had only just left. 
But the popular imagination, thus 
baffled, invented a white-haired and 
starving man, a Marquis de Lorges, 
who never existed save in the im- 


agination of the people. It likewise 
invented the apparatus of torture, 
which was no more than a piece of 
armour belonging to the sixteenth 
century, and an illicit printing-press. 
With these poor evidences the popular 
imagination was content. Every 
butcher and shoemaker who shared 
in the riot was pensioned and glorious, 
and so late as 1874 one citizen was 
found infamous enough still to ask a 
pension for an imagined share in this 
dastardly massacre. However, the 
Bastille was destroyed and the Reign 
of Terror was ready to begin, and even 
to-day the French Republic celebrates 
the impious memory with fireworks, 
dances, and Russian flags. But there 
are some to whom the Bastille may 
still seem an institution to regret. 
The pamphleteer is ever anxious to 
explain that the great philosophers, 
Voltaire, Diderot and the rest who 
gave to the Revolution such ideas 
as it professed, sojourned within the 
bleak walls of the fortress. By their 
own confession they passed the time 
with dignity and comfort. Had they 
lived a few years longer, they would 
one and all have climbed the equalis- 
ing scaffold; and surely it is not 
paradoxical to declare that a gentle- 
manly prison, from which there may 
be an escape, is more highly to be 
esteemed than the democrat’s guillo- 
tine whose steps no man might descend. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


V.—Tue Scuoot-Hovuse. 


o'clock on an October 
evening. Without, the wind is rising 
gustily, a tree shivering in its scanty 
autumn dress, a young harvest-moon 
looking timidly between hurrying 
clouds on a few cottages, a neatly- 
swept pathway, cheerful lighted win- 
dows, and a red blind drawn over 
the one belonging to the room where 
the little School-Mistress (not herself 
so very old nor yet quite used to her 
solitary life,) has pushed aside her 
lesson-books and is writing a letter 
with a little flushing of her cheek 
and a little tenderness of her lips to 
some one who can’t come here nor, 


Iv is six 


even here, be put out of mind. 


In the schoolroom itself all the 
lamps (numbering three and smelling 
bravely) have been lighted ; there is 
a fire burning cheerily in the grate, 
a premature Merry Christmas in 
cotton-wool letters over the mantel- 
piece, long, white-clad tables, bright 
nosegays of dahlias in glass jars, 
benches, urns, and crockery ; while 
some enthusiastic person, feeling the 
Harvest Tea to be an occasion to 
which no signs of rejoicing can be 
inappropriate, has suspended on the 
walls a variety of perfectly miscellan- 
cous Scriptural texts, with all the 
most important letters missing. The 
firelight is throwing pleasant gleams 
upon them, upon a map of Africa, 
the Ten Commandments on a saffron 
scroll, and a picture of Moses dressed 
in pale blue, when the door is slowly 
opened and Joe from the Shop, (who 
is the master of the ceremonies be- 
cause he has been the master upon 


like occasions for five and forty years, 
and his ability to resist the insidious 
temptations of a premature meat-pie 
or a private piece of bread and jam 
has been tested and proved,) comes in 
rubbing his old hands together cheer- 
fully and murmuring with great satis- 
faction to himself as he looks slowly 
round the place, “This be summut 
like a Harvest, be this.” He is 
warming his old feet at the fire (for 
the October night without is chilly) 
and thinking perhaps, cheerfully still, 
of the people who used to come to 
these gatherings and will come to 
them no more, when he is interrupted 
by Mine Hostess from the Inn, who 
has always disapproved of people en- 
joying themselves and contributed to 
that enjoyment by boiling water on 
such occasions (in an adjoining cup- 
board and a temperature of 80°) with 
perfect capability and scorn. She is 
heard to observe almost immediately 
from her kitchen, as she pokes up her 
fire viciously for the benefit of an 
enormous kettle, that she dessays as 
there ain’t one o’ these fools o’ men 
as’ll be here to-night as won’t wish 
he was a fuddlin’ himself with sperrits 
instead ; to which calumny on his 
sex Joe (having always been the most 
sober of men and knowing from a 
sharp marital experience how to treat 
petticoats) assents quite affably and 
with a thoughtful shake of his old 
head at such iniquity. The school- 
clock striking half-past six at the 
moment, and half-past six being the 
hour fixed for the tea, a large con- 
tingent of guests, who may be fairly 
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supposed to have been waiting outside 
for the stroke of the hour, comes in 
in a kind of crowd. 

Here at least is Nancy, looking 
over a coquettish shoulder at two 
swains, rather sheepish and in their 
best clothes, and both so tormented 
by her inconstant charms that they 
have become friends in mutual misery. 
Here, too, is a mother, worn and 
girlish, with one baby under her 
shawl and another clinging to her 
skirt, babies not being allowed under 
any pretence and being only admitted 
because Joe is such a ridiculous and 
soft-hearted old fool that he can’t 
resist the appeal in Bessie’s thin 
cheeks and brightening eyes, or deny 
to a life which has so few, this 
little pleasure. After Bessie there 
is a Granny, very neat in a best 
shawl and with a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; a couple of old men who 
haven’t been allowed any dinner by 
their thrifty wives ; Moggins, fifteen 
years old and fresh from the plough, 
who sits down heavily without ad- 
dressing anybody, with a hand on 
each fustian knee, and eyes fixed 
steadily on a distant pile of pale 
sausage-rolls; two little girls who 
occupy only one chair ; and a superior 
bridal person in a wedding-bonnet, 
who is heard to observe with great 
gentility that you could put on a 
threepenny as much as shell eat; 
youths in hair-oil, Sunday clothes, 
and silence ; Dick, the old Clerk, 
rheumatic, yet cheerful ; Polly, re- 
cently married, with the shine of 
vigorous yellow soapings on her alert 
face, and the sheepish bridegroom 
well in tow ; and a Mother of Many, 
managing them all with her eye, and 
preparing herself for enjoyment by 
throwing back her respectable bonnet- 
strings from a moist countenance, 
settling her hands on an outspread 
handkerchief on her lap, and saying 
“ Ere we are then” with finality. 


Country 


Notes. 


Joe says, “Shunt up Miss,” to a coy 
girl sitting at some distance from a 
stolid rustic, moves Moggins (who is 
on quite a grand chair and in front of 
the tea-urn) by saying, “ Now then, 
Moggins, air you Quality?” to which 
Moggins, being only quantity, and 
quite incapable of perceiving an un- 
intentional sarcasm or, for that matter 
a sarcasm at all, moves up on to a 
bench,—so to say, unmoved. Mine 
Hostess looks out of her infernal 
regions with a kind of sniff and then 
up at the clock. There is a little, 
a very little desultory conversation 
among some old gaffers, sitting to- 
gether at the far end of a table. 
Most people are looking quite stolidly 
and straight in front of them, wait- 
ing. Bessie is hushing the forbidden 
babies. The little School-Mistress 
is peering critically into the urn she 
is going to manage and which is 
hissing and bubbling gaily. One 
pessimistic gentleman of ripe years, 
(who has been understood to ob- 
serve that he ain’t had more nor a 
bite sin’ yesterday), fixes Moses on the 
wall with a stolid and despairing gaze. 
A sound of carriage-wheels is heard 
in the distance: a faint air of hope 
stirs as it were among the company ; 
and then the door opens to admit 
Sir John and My Lady, with Miss 
Mary from the White House and 
Miss Mary’s bright-eyed niece, and 
after them, unbrushed and absent and 
with no idea that he is a quarter of 
an hour late as usual, the Parson. 
The Parson at once says grace, at the 
respectful instigation of Joe, and in a 
vague old voice; Dick, producing a 
clasp-knife, responds ‘“ A-mon, a-mon,” 
with reminiscences of Sunday and in 
a tone which means, “ Now we’ve 
done with palavering and can get to 
work.” The little School-Mistress 
begins on her urn, and the Niece 
pours tea on to the table-cloth in- 
stead of into a cup which amuses 
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her immensely. My Lady, relieved 
to hear that there isn’t anything she 
need do, takes a chair by the fire and 
looks into it with her uneasy eyes, a 
delicate restless hand playing with the 
glove on her lap, and shrewd old 
Granny at the corner of a table 
watching her curiously. Sir John 
begins handing about dishes and 
making jokes, which are not at all 
good but which sound good in his 
jolly voice, and to which everyone is 
at present much too stolid and shy to 
respond. Miss Mary, who has put 
an apron over a very prim old dainty 
black dress, recommends the little 
girls on one chair to commence the 
evening on bread and butter ; and the 
company in general, having waited 
in obedience to some immovable law 
of rustic etiquette until every man 
has something on his plate, all fall 
to together as at some secret signal 
and at once. 

The Parson (having abandoned a 
sugar-basin which he has been carry- 
ing about absently, to no purpose at 
all and at the instigation of the vola- 
tile Niece,) leans against the wall with 
his old hands clasped behind his back 
and his old eyes fixed on an embar- 
rassed matron without seeing her. 
Moggins consumes three sausage-rolls 
in five minutes and then sits heavily 
hoping to be offered a fourth, and 
heavily wishing perhaps that a vague 
chimera called Manners did not pre- 
vent him helping himself. The gen- 
tleman who has fasted since yesterday 
takes off a cup of hot tea at one 
gulp, sets his cup upside down on his 
saucer and says “ There!” with some 
just satisfaction as if he had performed 
a conjuring trick. The Mother of 
Many in a corner, moved to convivi- 
ality by the meal, and the moistness 
of her countenance slowly changing 
into threatened apoplexy, begins a 
disparaging story (emphasised with 
her spoon) about her sister-in-law to 


a comfortable neighbour, who goes on 
with her tea without listening, and 
saying “ You don’t say so!” every now 
and then with a view of appearing 
sympathetic. The Niece (who has on 
a very pretty frock, and who has too 
a very pretty face under a dainty hat) 
abandons her urn after a very short 
time to have a little conversation with 
Nancy, Nancy taking in every detail 
of the frock and dreadfully and men- 
tally resolving to imitate it herself 
for her own wearing, “with the 
alyminum locket what one of them 
boys give me” to smarten it up. On 
either side of her the boys in question 
eat on in stolid silence, greatly em- 
barrassed by the Niece, by their own 
large, red, honest, horny hands, the 
subduing presence of the Quality as 
a whole, and still thinking they are 
enjoying themselves. Much further 
down the table the Bridal Person 
(whose tea would go on a threepenny 
bit) is observed to do justice, in of 
course a fragile and ethereal manner, 
to a very plain fat cake immediately 
in front of her, and to fan herself 
genteelly between the slices with a 
black-bordered pocket-handkerchief. 
The room is indeed very warm by 
this time. Moses and the texts on 
the wall are becoming quite hazy in 
the heat. The atmosphere is an 
agreeable mixture of tea, hair-oil, 
stuffy clothes, and meat-patties; the 
very sight of the pork-pies, piled up 
high on large dishes and reserved as a 
bonne bouche for the end of the meal, 
causes My Lady to shudder, and 
indolently ask Sir John what in the 
world people can be made of who like 
such things as this? That they are 
made of a sturdier flesh and blood than 
My Lady is pretty evident. When she 
turns to talk to Granny quite close to 
her, Granny sitting with her old 
hands folded on the white handker- 
chief on her lap, resting as it were 
after a course, replies to My Lady’s 
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perfunctory questions by saying that 
she has lived in this place since she 
was born, and has never had time to 
find it dull, has enjoyed of these teas 
and the Jubilee dinner (thankee, My 
Lady,) and thinks ’as ivry one has their 
blessings if they’ll look for ’em. And 
My Lady turning back to her fire 
(and to the castles there perhaps), says 
“Of course,” and wonders if she too 
would have thought so if she had been 
born a milkmaid. 

The first shyness and hunger of the 
company has begun to wear off now. 
The female part of it begins to ex- 
change select confidences in rather 
muffled tones, one with the other, 
about their husbands’ shortcomings 
and complaints. Some old gaffers 
converse, principally in grunts. Polly, 
sitting opposite to Nancy with whom 
she talks with much natural vivacity 
when the Quality are out of ear-shot, 
kicks her husband’s leg with great 
sprightliness when he declines Sir 
John’s offer of a pie, the thrifty Polly 
thinking that the more he eats now 
the less he will want to-morrow morn- 
ing at home, and not at all taking 
into consideration that he has been 
munching perfectly steadily and con- 
scientiously and without uttering a 
single word ever since the meal began. 
The Parson, who has been standing 
in the same attitude for half-an-hour 
perhaps with his back to the wall 
and his old eyes fixed absently 
upon nothing, recalls himself from 
God knows where to a sense of his 
duties, and asks the Niece (who has 
always laughed at him dreadfully and 
who reminds him ever so little per- 
haps of some one he knew once) 
if there isn’t anything he ought to 
be doing? And the Niece gets up 
to say in the Parson’s ear, in a 
wicked whisper and with the volatile 
roses in her hat touching his poor old 
head, that she is sure he needn’t 
bother because everyone has had 
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much too much already. Far down 
the table Bessie, who indeed does not 
justify this description at all, puts 
one child back with her lean hand 
and looks over the small one at her 
breast, and the long table and the 
tight nosegays of dahlias, at the girl 
who belongs to that other world 
where women have time to be gay 
and pretty and are not married at 
sixteen to a bitter knowledge of life 
and the poverty that scars the soul. 
She leans back wearily again in a 
minute, and hushes the frail baby 
mechanically. She is herself scarcely 
older than this girl, and has with her, 
or so one might fancy, equal rights to 
happiness ; and as the Niece’s pretty 
laugh comes down the table, Bessie has 
to bend and shake the baby into de- 
corum to hide the tears in her eyes. 
The meal, which every one has 
been much too hungry to loiter over, 
is now considerably past its zenith. 
Mine Hostess comes out of her oven 
to enjoy a well-earned cup of tea. 
Old Joe and Dick, sitting together, 
are the first to turn their plates and 
tea-cups upside down as a sign of 
completion (or repletion perhaps) and 
begin a political conversation (which 
consists entirely in abusing the rival 
party) with Sir John, and the richest 
enjoyment to themselves. Miss Mary, 
still very neat in the white apron, has 
forbidden a fifteenth course to the two 
little girls on one chair. The Mother 
of Many is tying up the bonnet- 
strings under a hot chin. The Pes- 
simist, who has cheered up sufficiently 
to eat much more than any one else, 
relapses into his pessimism and a 
dismal stare at Moses. My Lady is 
talking to the little School-Mistress 
and wondering how the girl can look 
so gentle and contented, until the 
little School-Mistress, with her own 
happiness deep in her simple heart, 
looks back timidly in My Lady’s 
beautiful hard eyes, and wonders too. 
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Moggins, in a dreadful state of reple- 
tion, is looking dismally into his 
empty cup; the Niece says he will 
certainly die if he has another mouth- 
ful and the Parson doesn’t say grace. 
So the Parson says grace hurriedly, 
and Moggins, bereft of hope, reverses 
his crockery. The Squire thumps on 
the table with a large fist, till the 
cups jump and clatter, and begins a 
little speech to the effect that times 
have been bad but, after all, there’s 
never been a year without a harvest 
of some kind (a proposition which 
nobody is prepared to deny), that 
seasons are likely to get very much 
better, and that if you’re all good 
Church people (eh, Parson ?) and vote 
the right way when the election 
comes, why on the word of Sir John 
you'll all live to see the English 
farming-millennium (though Sir John 
does not use this abstruse word) come 
at last. The male part of his audience 
listen to him with great stolidity and 
eyes fixed steadily on one spot, while 
the females, with a polite air of atten- 
tion and one or two still fanning 
themselves gently with pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, think absently of something 
else. No one particularly understands 
Sir John, who is, in fact, one of those 
sturdy Englishmen who believe dog- 
gedly that everything is as it ought 
to be, and who act so that everything 
shall one day be quite different and 
very much better. A few rustics 
stamp on the floor when he has 
finished, with expressions quite stupid 
and minds perhaps not very much 
more enlightened. Old Joe says 
“Ear, ear!” very solemnly, and the 
practical Polly, who has not heard 
a word, having been calculating care- 
fully all the time how long a four- 
penny mutton-bone will last with an 
appetite like her husband’s, whispers 
to a neighbour with great condescen- 
sion, “Squire always speaks sensible 
to my mind.” The Parson proposes 
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a vote of thanks to some person, or 
persons, whose name nobody catches. 
The Niece, who is standing by the 
fire, laughs delightfully and everybody 
else applauds solemnly. Miss Mary, 
who has been sitting ready at the 
harmonium for some time, plays God 
save the Queen, at which naive hint 
that the evening’s festivities are over 
the absurd Niece laughs more than 
ever. No one takes the hint, how- 
ever, though some people move from 
the tables, and Joe brings Bessie and 
the babies (Bessie shrinking back a 
little from the presence of the Quality) 
to the fire to warm themselves before 
they go out into the night. My Lady, 
looking up languidly, asks if Bessie’s 
shawl isn’t a great deal too thin for 
this horrible weather, and Bessie lies 
a patient negation, while Bessie’s 
child stretches out a little grubby 
fearless hand to My Lady’s lap and 
strokes her silks pleasantly. The 
Niece thinks, you know, that Bessie 
would be very nearly pretty if her 
face were not so thin, and talks to 
her with a kindness which is only not 
sympathy because the Niece has her- 
self been always quite fortunate and 
happy, while Bessie, answering timidly, 


_looks at her with some such yearning 


eyes as one might look from earth 
into Heaven. And then Sir John, 
instigated by Miss Mary who is 
perfectly proper and serious, thumps 
again on the table and says, “ Now 
as we've all enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening and it’s very nearly nine 
o'clock, let us all say good-night” ; 
and this final and broadest of hints 
penetrating even to the understanding 
of the rustic visitor (while it does not 
offend him in the least) and causing 
the Niece to go once more into dread- 
ful convulsions of suppressed laughter 
and even My Lady to smile a little, 
the company begin to collect hats 
and cloaks, to exchange farewells, and, 
in the case of Moggins, who is not 
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strong upon leave-taking or any other 
amenity of social life, to burst heavily 
out of the door with one thick bang 
like an agricultural torpedo. Granny 
folds up her handkerchief, perceiving 
with a simple pleasure that it is quite 
clean enough to do duty again on 
Sunday, and curtseys with a fine old 
dignity to My Lady. The rustic 
swains go out with Nancy, quarrelling 
under their breath over the privilege 
of escorting her home, and infinitely 
gratifying her coquettish vanity. 
Some honest old gaffer gets up and 
says quite simply, with no embarrass- 
ment and in the name of the com- 
pany generally, that they’ve all enjoyed 
themselves uncommon ; and the com- 
pany, who remain, endorse the senti- 
ment with well-satisfied murmurs. 
The Mother of Many collects her 
brood with her eye. Mine Hostess 
resumes her decent bonnet in her 
pandemonium, and pins her intensely 
respectable black shawl with stern 
fingers. Polly tows out the husband, 
having first curtseyed cheerfully and 
generally and with that brisk, sensible 
all-men-are-equal kind of air which is 
essentially an East Country woman’s. 
The Pessimist pulls his old forelock at 
the door and says, “ And thankee, 
Mum,” to nobody in particular and 
with a dismal gratitude. The Parson 
shakes hands vaguely with the little 
School-Mistress and various other 
persons, with an unmistakable hir of 
not in the least knowing who they 
are and trying, with a poor old sense 
of duty, to do what is expected of 
him. Miss Mary puts a bun into 
each of the little girl’s little pockets 
with strict injunctions not to eat these 
delicacies before to-morrow. Bessie 
and the children go off together with 
a fine cake imperfectly done up in a 
newspaper, and Bessie looking round 
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only once to the group by the fire 
where the Niece is putting something 
bright and soft round her throat and 
warming a pretty foot and talking 
gaily (the Niece is always talking it 
would appear) and saying she’s dread- 
fully hungry and how everybody did 
stuff. Sir John goes off cheerfully to 
call the carriage. Miss Mary removes 
the apron and resumes a neat cape. 
The Parson unexpectedly helps My 
Lady into the rich cloak which has 
fallen on to the back of her chair,— 
and remembers perhaps how on some 
such occasion, a life-time ago, some one 
turned round to say to him, with a 
wicked face glowing and laughing, 
that Peter was certainly the clumsiest 
and the dearest old dear in the world. 
Joe bows out the Quality,—My Lady 
bored and indifferent, and the Niece 
hoping vivaciously that he has laid in 
a stock of Parisian costumes in his 
shop for her to choose from to-morrow. 
The carriage drives off. Joe turns 
out the lights and locks up the place 
(the tidying and the washing-up being 
left till to-morrow in consideration of 
the present dissipated lateness of the 
hour) and hobbles contentedly home. 
The School-Mistress extinguishes the 
light in her window. The scattered 
cottages are dark and quiet. Bessie 
even has forgotten her harsh life in 
that good gift of the gods which is no 
respecter of persons. A few rustics 
dream of the past festivity perhaps. 
The majority dream of nothing at all, 
and wake up the next morning to go 
on with their life of much hard work 
and not much play, with its cares of 
many children and little money, its 
ignorance, its virtue, its sin, and its 
very slowly dawning light and know- 
ledge,—until the Harvest-Tea comes 
round again. 
S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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Tue night was intensely still. The 
dawn-wind had not yet come to rustle 
and whisper in the trees ; the crickets 
had not yet awakened to scream their 
greeting to the morning sun; the 
night-birds had gone to their rest, and 
their fellows of the day had not yet 
begun to stir on branch or twig. 
Nature, animate and inanimate alike, 
was hushed in the deep sleep which 
comes in this torrid land during the 
cool hour before the dawn, and the 
stillness was only emphasised by the 
sound of furtive, stealthy steps and 
cautious words whispered softly under 
the breath. The speakers were a 
band of some fifty or sixty ruffians ; 
Malays from the Tembeling Valley of 
Pahang, clothed in ragged, dirty gar- 
ments ; long-haired, rough-looking dis- 
reputables from the wilder districts of 
Trengganu and Kelantan and Besut, 
across the mountain range; and a 
dozen truculent, swaggering Pahang 
chiefs, rebels against the Government, 
outlaws in their own land, beautifully 
and curiously armed, clothed in faded 
silks of many colours, whose splendour 
had long been dimmed and stained by 
the dirt and dampness of the dank 
jungles in which their owners had 
found a comfortless and _ insecure 
hiding-place. 

A score of small dug-outs were 
moored to the bank at a spot where 
the cocoanut trees, fringing the water's 
edge, marked an inhabited village. 
The gang of rebels was broken up 


' The facts narrated in this story oc- 
curred, exactly as they are here set down, in 
June, 1894, upon the occasion of the last 
futile attempt of the Pahang rebels to dis. 
turb the peace of this State. 


into little knots and groups, some in 
the boats, some on the shore, the men 
chewing betel-nut, smoking palm-leaf 
cigarettes, and talking in grumbling 
whispers. They had had a very long 
day of it. The mountain range which 
divides Kelantan from Pahang had 
been crossed on the previous afternoon ; 
and save for a brief night’s rest, the 
marauders had been afoot ever since. 
Ever since the dawn broke they had 
been making their way down the 
Tembeling River, forcing any natives 
whom they met to join their party ; 
taking every precaution to prevent 
word of their coming from reaching 
the lower country for which they 
were bound ; paying off an old score 
or two with ready knife and blazing 
fire-brand ; and loudly preaching a 
Sabil Allah (Holy War) against the 
Infidel in the name of Ungku Saiyid. 
The latter is the last of the Saints of 
the Peninsula, a man weak and 


_ wizened of body, but powerful and 


great of reputation, who sends forth 
others to do doughty deeds for the 
Faith, while he lives in the utter 
peace and seclusion of the little shady 
village of Palah near Kuala Treng- 
ganu. 

An hour or two before midnight 
the raiders reached a spot about three- 
quarters of a mile above the point 
where the Tembeling River falls into 
the Pahang, and here a halt was 
called. The big native house sur- 
rounded by groves of fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees was the property of one 
Che’ Bujang, and no other dwellings 
were in the immediate vicinity. Che’ 
Bujang was a weak-kneed individual, 
who never had enough heart to be 
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able to make up his mind whether he 
was a rebel himself or not; but he 
claimed kinship with half the chiefs 
of the raiding party, and he was filled 
to the throat with a shuddering fear 
of them all. The principal leaders 
among the rebels landed when Che’ 
Bujang’s kampong was reached, leaving 
the bulk of their followers squatting 
in the boats and on the water’s brink, 
and made their way up to their 
relative’s house. Che’ Bujang_re- 
ceived them with stuttering effusion, 
his words tripping off his frightened 
tongue and through his chattering 
teeth in trembling phrases of welcome. 
The visitors treated him with. scant 
courtesy, pushing him and his people 
back into the interior of the house. 
Then they seated themselves gravely 
and composedly round the big  ill- 
lighted room, and began to disclose 
their plans. 

They were a curious group of people 
these raiders who, with their little 
knot of followers, had dared to cross 
the mountain range to batter the face 
of the great Asiatic god Pax Britan- 
nica. The oldest, the most infirm, 
the most wily, and the least coura- 
geous, was the ex-Imaum Prang Indera 
Gajah Pahang, commonly called To’ 
Gajah, a huge-boned, big-fisted, coarse- 
featured Malay of Sumatran extrac- 
tion, as the scrubby fringe of sparse, 
wiry beard encircling his ugly face 
bore witness. Before the coming of 
the White Men this man had been a 
terror in the land of Pahang. The 
peasants had been his prey ; the high- 
born chiefs had been forced to bow 
down before him; the King had 
leaned upon him as upon a staff of 
strength ; and his will, cruel, wanton, 
and unscrupulous, had been his only 
law. The White Men had robbed 
him of all the things which made life 
valuable to him, and though he had 
held up his hand to the last, doing all 
in his power to make others run the 


risks that in the end he might reap 
the benefit, his fears had proved too 
strong for him, and he had turned 
rebel eventually because he could not 
believe that Englishmen would be 
likely to act in good faith where he 
knew that he would, in similar cir- 
cumstances, have had recourse to 
treachery. He had suffered acutely 
in the jungles whither he had fled, for 
his body was swelled with dropsy and 
rotten with disease; and who shall 
say what floods of hatred and longings 
for revenge surged up in his heart as 
he sat there in the semi-darkness of 
Che’ Bujang’s house, and gloated over 
the prospects of coming slaughter ? 
To’ Gajah’s three sons, the three 
who, out of his odd score of children, 
had remained faithful to their father 
in his fallen fortunes, were also of 
the party. They were Mat Kilau, 
Awang Nong, and Teh Ibrahim, 
typical young Malay roisterers, trucu- 
lent, swaggering, boastful, noisy, and 
gaily-clad. They had no very fine 
record of bravery to point to in the 
past, but what they lacked in this 
respect they made up in lavish vaunts 
of the great deeds which it was their 
intention to perform in the future. 
The foremost fighting chief of the 
band was the Orang Kaya Pahlawan 
of Semantan, who was also present. 
A thick-set, round-faced, keen-eyed 
man of about fifty years of age, 
he was known to all the people of 
Pahang as a warrior of real prowess, a 
scout without equal in the Peninsula, 
and as a jungle-man who ran the 
wild tribes of the woods close in his 
knowledge of forest-lore. When the 
devil entered into him he was accus- 
tomed to boast with an unfettered 
disregard for accuracy which might 
have caused the shade of Ananias to 
writhe with envy, but the deeds which 
he had really done were so many and 
so well-known that he could afford for 
the most part to hold his peace when 
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others bragged of their valour. His 
son Wan Lela, a chip of the old block 
who had already given proofs of his 
courage, sat silently by his father’s 
side. 

The last of the Pahang chiefs to 
enter the house was Mamat Kelubi, a 
Semantan man who, from being a 
boatman in the employ of a European 
mining company, had risen during the 
disturbances to high rank among the 
rebels, and now bore the title of 
Panglima Kiri, which has something 
of the same meaning as Brigadier- 
General. He was a _ clean-limbed, 
active fellow of about thirty years of 
age, and he stated that he had just 
returned from Kayangan (fairyland), 
where he had been spending three 
months in fasting and prayer, a pro- 
cess which had had the happy result 
of rendering him invulnerable to blade 
and bullet. Three weeks later he was 
shot and stabbed in many places by a 
band of loyal Malays, which can only 
be accounted for by the supposition 
that the fairy magic had gone wrong 
in one way or another. 

To’ Gajah spoke when all were 
seated, and Che’ Bujang then learned 
that an attack was to be made just 


before dawn upon the small detach-, 


ment of Sikhs stationed in the big 
stockade at Kuala Tembeling. Che’ 
Bujang had been in daily communica- 
tion with these men, and something 
like friendship had sprung up between 
them, but no idea of setting them 
upon their guard occurred to him. 
To do so would entail some personal 
risk to himself, and rather than that 
he would have suffered the whole Sikh 
race to be exterminated. 

At about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the chiefs joined their sleepy 
followers at the boats. The word was 
passed for absolute silence, and the 
dug-outs with their loads of armed 
men were then pushed out into mid- 
stream. The stockade, which was to 
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be the object of the attack, was situ- 
ated upon a piece of rising ground 
overlooking the junction of the Tem- 
beling and Pahang rivers, and at its 
feet was stretched the broad sand- 
bank of Pasir Tambang, which has 
been the scene of so many thrilling 
events in the history of this Malayan 
State. The Tembeling runs almost at 
right angles to the Pahang, and the 
current of the former sets strongly 
towards the sand-bank. The chiefs 
knew this well, and they therefore 
ordered their people to allow the boats 
to drift, feeling sure that without the 
stroke of a paddle the whole flotilla 
would run aground of its own accord 
at Pasir Tambang. 

The busy eddies of chill wind, 
which come up before the dawn to 
wake the sleeping world by whispering 
in its ear, were beginning to stir gently 
among the green things with which 
the banks of the river were clothed. 
A cicada, scenting the day-break, set 
up a discordant whirr ; a sleepy bird 
among the branches piped feebly, and 
then settled itself again with a rustle 
of tiny feathers ; behind Che’ Bujang’s 
kampong a cock crowed shrilly, and 
far away in the jungle the challenge 
was answered by one of the wild 
bantams; the waters of the river, 
fretting and washing against the 
banks, murmured complainingly. But 
the men in the boats, floating down 
the stream borne slowly along by 
the current, were absolutely noiseless. 
The nerves of one and all were strung 
to a pitch of intensity. Horny hands 
clutched weapons in an iron grip; 
breaths were held, ears strained to 
catch the slightest sound from the 
stockade which, as they drew nearer, 
was plainly visible on the prominent 
point, outlined blackly against the dark 
sky. The river, black also, save where 
here and there the dim starlight 
touched it with a leaden gleam, rolled 
along inexorably, carrying them 
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nearer and nearer to the fight which 
lay ahead, bearing sudden and awful 
death to the dozen Sikhs in the 
stockade. 

At last, after a lapse of time that 
seemed an age to the raiders, the 
boats grounded one by one upon the 
sand bank of Pasir Tambang, so 
gently and so silently that they might 
have been ghostly crafts blown thither 
from the Land of Shadows. 

The Orang Kaya Pahlawan landed 
with Wan Lela, Mat Kilau, Awang 
Nong, Teh’ Ibrahim, Panglima Kiri, 
and a score of picked men at his 
heels, leaving old To’ Gajah and the 
rest of the party in the boats. Very 
cautiously they made their way to 
the foot of the eminence upon which 
the stockade stood, flitting across the 
sand in single file as noiselessly as 
shadows. Then, with the like pre- 
cautions, they crept up the steep 
bank till the summit was reached, 
when the Orang Kaya drew hastily 
back, and lay flat on his stomach 
under the cover of some sparse 
bushes. He and his people had as- 
cended at the extreme corner of the 
stockade, and he had caught sight of 
the glint of a rifle-barrel as the Sikh 
passed down his beat away from him. 
The raiders could hear the regular 
fall of the heavy ammunition-boots 
as the sentry marched along. Then 
they heard him halt, pause for a 
moment, and presently the sound of 
his foot-falls began to draw near to 
them once more. Each man among 
the raiders held his breath, and 
listened in an agony of suspense. 
Would he see them and give the 
alarm before he could be stricken 
dead? Would he never reach the 
near end of his beat? Ah, he was 
there, within a yard of the Orang 
Kaya! Why was the blow not 
struck? Hark, he halted, paused, 
and looked about him, and still the 
Orang Kaya held his hand! Had 


his nerve failed him at this supreme 
moment? Now the sentry had turned 
about and was beginning to pace 
away from them upon his beat. 
Would the Orang Kaya never strike? 
Suddenly a figure started up against 
the sky-line behind the sentry’s back, 
moving quickly, but with such com- 
plete absence of noise that it seemed 
more ghost-like than human. A long 
black arm grasping a sword leaped up 
sharply against the sky ; the weapon 
poised itself for a moment, reeled 
backwards, and then with a thick 
swish and a thud descended upon the 
head of the Sikh. The sentry’s knees 
quivered for a moment: his body 
shook like a steam-launch brought 
suddenly to a standstill upon a sub- 
merged rock; and then he fell over 
in a limp heap against the wall of 
the stockade, with a dull bump and a 
slight clash of jingling arms and ac- 
coutrements. In a second all the 
raiders were upon their feet, and led 
by the Orang Kaya waving his reek- 
ing blade above his head, they rushed 
into the now unguarded stockade. 
Their bare feet pattered across the 
little bit of open which served the 
Sikhs for a parade-ground, and then, 
sounding their war-cry for the first 
time that night, they plunged into the 
hut in which the Sikhs were sleeping. 

There were nine men, out of the 
eleven survivors, inside the hut. The 
jangle caused by the fall of the sentry 
by the gate had awakened two of 
them, and these threw themselves 
upon the rebels and fought desperately 
with their clubbed rifles. They had 
no other weapons. Their companions 
came to their aid, and a good oak 
Snider-butt was broken into two 
pieces over Teh Ibrahim’s head in 
the fight which ensued, though no 
injury was done to him by the blow. 
The rush of the Sikhs was so effectual 
that they all won clear of the hut, 
and six of their number escaped into 
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the jungle and so saved themselves. 
The remaining three were killed out- 
side the hut, and Kuala Tembeling 
stockade had fallen into the hands of 
the raiders. Their greatest enemy, 
the loyal Tmaum Prang Indera Stia 
Raja, had his village some thirty odd 
miles lower down the Pahang river, at 
Pulau Tawar, and if this place could 
also be susprised, the best part of 
Pahang would be in the possession 
of the rebels, and a general rising in 
their favour might be confidently 
looked for. The Orang Kaya and 
his people knew this, and their hearts 
were uplifted with triumph, for they 
saw now that the Saint who had fore- 
told victory to their arms had been 
no lying prophet. 

Unfortunately for the rebels, how- 
ever, all the Sikhs had not been within 
the walls of the stockade when the 
well-planned attack was delivered. 
Sikhs keep very curious hours, and 
one of their habits is to rise before the 
dawn breaks, and to go shuddering 
down in the black darkness of that 
chilly hour to the river’s brink, there 
to perform the elaborate ablutions 
which, to the keen regret of our olfac- 
tory organs, seem ever to be attended 
with such lamentably inadequate re- 
sults. 
two of the little garrison, Ram Singh 
and Kishen Singh, had bestirred them- 
selves before their fellows, and were 
already shivering on the water’s edge 
when the raiders arrived. It says a 
good deal for the admirable tactics of 
the latter that it was not until the 
attack had been delivered that the two 
Sikhs became aware of the approach 
of their enemies. Suddenly, as they 
stood, naked save for their loin-cloths, 
the great stillness of the night was 
broken by a tempest of shrill yells. 
Then came half a dozen shots, ringing 
out crisply and fiercely, and awaken- 
ing a hundred clanging echoes in the 
forest on either bank of the river. 


On the morning of the attack’ 
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An answering cheer was raised by the 
Malays in the boats, the tumult of 
angry sound seeming to spring from 
out of the darkness in front, behind, 
on every side of the bewildered Sikhs. 
The thick mist beginning to rise from 
the surface of the water served to 
plunge the sand-bank upon which they 
stood into fathomless gloom. The ears 
of the two men rang again with the 
clamour of the fight going on in the 
stockade, with the shouts and yells of 
those who shrieked encouragement to 
their friends from the moored boats, 
with the clash of weapons, and with 
the sudden outbreak of the unexpected 
hubbub. But they could see nothing, 
—nothing but the great inky shadows 
all about them into which everything 
seemed to be merged, and from which 
issued such discordant aud fearful 
sounds. 

“ Where art thou, Ram-siar, my 
brother?” cried Kishen Singh despair- 
ingly ; and a heavy silence fell around 
them for a moment as his voice was 
heard by the Malays in the boats. 
Then the cries of the enemies nearest 
to the two Sikhs broke out more 
loudly than before. “’Tis the voice 
of an infidel!” cried some—“ Stab, 
stab !”—“ Kill and spare not, in the 
name of Allah !”—'‘ Where, where ?” 
—and then came the crisp patter- 
ing of many bare feet over the dry 
hard sand in the direction from 
which the Sikh had shouted to his 
fellow. 

“ Brother, I am here,” cried Ram 
Singh more quictly, close to Kishen 
Singh’s elbow. “ Alas, but we have 
no arms, and these jungle-pigs be 
many. We must tear the life from 
them with our hands. Oh, Guru 
Nanuk, have a care for thy children 
in this their hour of need !” 

In the dead darkness both men 
could hear the swish of naked blades 
on all sides of them, for the Malays 
were as much bafiled by the gloom as 
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were their victims, and men struck 
right and left on the bare chance 
of smiting something. Presently the 
swish of a sword very near to Ram 
Singh ended suddenly in a sickening 
thud, the sound of steel telling loudly 
upon yielding flesh, and Kishen Singh 
gave a short, hard cough. The unseen 
owner of the weapon which had gone 
home raised a cry of “ Basah ! Basah ! 
I have wetted him! I have drawn 
blood!” and a yell of exultation went 
up from a score of fierce voices. 
Guided by-the noise, Ram Singh 
threw himself upon the struggling 
mass which was Kishen Singh rolling 
over and over in his death-agony with 
the Malays tossing and tumbling, 
hacking and smiting above him. Ram 
Singh’s left hand grasped a sword- 
blade, and though the fingers were 
nearly severed he managed to wrench 
the weapon from the grip of the Malay. 
Then, with a roar as of some angry 
forest-monster, he charged the spot 
where the tumult was loudest. 
Putting all his weight into each 
blow, and striking blindly and cease- 
lessly, he fought his way through the 
throng in the direction from which the 
sound of the river purring between its 
banks was borne to him. The Malays 
fell back before his desperate on- 
slaught, but they closed in behind him, 
wounding him cruelly with their swords 
and daggers and wood-knives, while 
he in his blindness did them but-little 
injury. None the less, as the dawn 
began to break, Ram Singh, bleeding 
from more than a score of wounds, and 
with his left arm nearly severed, suc- 
ceeded at last in leaping into one of 
the moored boats, and cutting the rope, 
pushed out into mid-stream. There 
were three Malays on board the little 
dug-out, but they quickly slipped over 
the side, and swam for the shore, 
deeming this blood-stained, fighting, 
roaring Sikh no pleasant foe with 
whom to do battle ; and as they went, 
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Ram Singh, utterly spent by his exer- 
tions and by loss of blood, slipped 
down into the bottom of the boat in 
a limp heap. To’ Gajah, furious at 
the sight of an enemy’s escape, danced 
a kind of palsied quick-step on the 
sand-bank, cursing his people and the 
mothers that bore them to the fifth 
and sixth generation, and administer- 
ing various kicks and blows to such 
among his followers as he knew would 
not dare to retaliate in kind. But all 
this exhibition of bad temper was to 
no purpose. The excitement of the 
assault and of the unequal fight in 
the darkness was over, and the raiders 
were worn out by the long journey of 
the preceding day and night. They 
were very sleepy, and their stomachs 
cried aloud for rice. The rank and 
file absolutely declined to give chase 
until they had eaten and slept their 
fill; and thus, as the daylight began 
to draw the colour out of the jungle on 
the river-banks, out of the yellow 
stretch of sand and the gleaming 
reach of running water, the dug-cut 
in which the wounded Sikh lay was 
suffered to drift rocking down the 
stream until at last it disappeared 
round the bend a quarter of a mile 
below the rebel camp. 

Ram Singh lay so very still that 
the raiders may perhaps have _per- 
suaded themselves that he was dead ; 
but they should have made sure, 
for their next move must be down 
stream, and the success or failure 
of their enterprise depended almost 
entirely upon the village of Pulau 
Tawar, in which the loyal Imaum 
Prang Stia Raja lived, being sur- 
prised as Kuala Tembeling had been. 
The rebel chiefs knew this, but it is 
characteristic of the race to which 
they belonged that they suffered the 
whole of their plan of action to be 
jeopardised rather than take the 
prompt measures that must have en- 
sured success because they necessitated 
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a certain amount of immediate trouble 
and exertion. Ram Singh was also 
aware of the enormous importance of a 
warning being carried to Imaum Prang, 
and weighed against this, the mere 
question of saving or losing his own 
life seemed to him a matter of little 
moment. 

Although he was too weak to stand 
or to manage the boat, he determined 
to remain where he was until the 
current bore him to Pulau Tawar, and 
then, and not till then, to spread the 
news of the fall of Kuala Tembeling. 
He knew enough of Malay peasants 
to feel sure that no man among them 
would dare to help him if they learned 
that the rebels were in the immediate 
vicinity, and that he had received his 
wounds at their hands. Therefore he 
decided to keep his own counsel until 
such time as he found himself in the 
presence of the Imaum Prang. He 
knew also that he could not rely 
upon any Malay to pass the word of 
warning which alone could save Imaum 
Prang from death, and the whole of 
Pahang from a devastating little war. 
Therefore he determined that, dying 
though he believed himself to be, he 
must take that warning word himself. 
He swore to himself that he would 
not even halt to bind his wounds, nor 
to seek food or drink. Nothing must 
delay him, and the race was to be a 
close one between his own failing 
strength and inexorable time. 

It was a typical Malayan morning. 
A cool fresh breeze was rippling 
the face of the water, and stirring 
the branches of the trees. The 
sunlight was intense, gilding the 
green of the jungle, deepening the 
black tints of the shadows, burnishing 
the river till it shone like a steel 
shield, and intensifying the dull bronze 
of the deep pools where they eddied 
beneath the overhanging masses of 
clustering vegetation. The shrill 
thrushes were sending their voices 
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pealing with an infectious gladness 
through the sweet morning-air; the 
chirp of many birds came from out 
the heavy foliage of the banks to the 
ears of the wounded man, and seemed 
to speak to him of the cruel indif- 
ference with which Nature beheld his 
sufferings. Presently his boat neared 
a village, and the people crowding to 
the bathing-huts moored to the shore 
cried to him with listless curiosity 
asking him what ailed him. 

“Tis nought, oh my _ brothers,” 
Ram Singh returned, in a voice as 
firm and cheerful ws iis ebbing 
strength admitted. 

But a woman, pointing with a 
trembling finger, screamed, “See, 
there is blood, much blood!” and a 
child, catching her alarm, lifted up 
its tiny voice and wept dismally. 

“Let be, let be!” whispered an old 
man cautiously to his fellows. “In 
truth there is much blood, even as 
Minah yonder hath said; but let us 
be wise and have nought to do with 
such things. Perchance, if we but 
speak to the wounded man, hereafter 
men will say that we had a hand in 
the wounding. Therefore suffer him 
to drift; and for us, let us live in 
peace.” 

So Ram Singh was suffered to con- 
tinue his journey down the stream 
undisturbed by prying eye or helping 
hand. The sun rose higher and higher, 
each moment adding somewhat to the 
intensity of the heat. By nine o’clock, 
when but half the weary pilgrimage 
was done, the waters of the river, 
struck by the fierce slanting rays, 
shone with all the pitiless brilliancy 
of a burning-glass. The colour of all 
things seemed suddenly to have be- 
come merged in one blazing white 
tint, an aching, dazzling glare, blind- 
ing the eye and scorching the skin. 
The river caught the heat and hurled 
it back to the cloudless sky; the sound 
of bird and insect died down cowed 
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by the terrors of the approaching 
noon-tide; the winds sank to rest ; 
the heat-haze, lean and hungry as a 
demon of ancient myth, leaped up 
and danced horribly, with restless 
noiseless feet, above yellow sand-spits 
and heavy banks of greenery ; and all 
the tortured land seemed to be simmer- 
ing audibly. An open dug-out, even 
when propelled by strong men at the 
paddles so that the pace of the rush 
through the still, hot air makes some 
little coolness, is under a Malayan 
sun more like St. Lawrence’s gridiron 
than a means of locomotion; but when 
it is suffered to drift down the stream 
at such a rate of motion only as the 
lazy current may elect to travel, it 
quickly becomes one of the worst in- 
struments of torture known to man. 
In the Malay Peninsula men have 
frequently died in a few hours from 
exposure to the sun, and this form of 
lingering death, which is ever ready 
to a Raja’s hand, is perhaps more 
dreaded than any other. Ram Singh 
bore all this, and in comparison the 
pain of his seven and twenty wounds 
seemed to sink almost into insignifi- 
cance. The blood with which he was 
covered caked in hard black clots ; 
his stiffening wounds ached madden- 
ingly ; the clouds of flies swarmed 
about him, adding yet one more 
horror to all that he had to endure ; 
but never for a moment did this brave 
man forego his purpose of keeping his 
secret for Imaum Prang himself, and 
though the fever surged through his 
blood and almost obscured his brain 
he held steadfastly to the plan which 
he had formed. 

Shortly after noon a sudden collision 
with some unseen object jarred the 
Sikh cruelly, and wrung a moan from 
his lips. A brown hand seized the 
gunwale of the dug-out, and a moment 
later a beardless brown face, seamed 
with many wrinkles, looked down into 
the boat. The dull, unfeeling eyes 
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wore that bovine expression which is 
ever to be seen in the countenances of 
those Malay peasants who can re- 
member the evil days when they and 
their fellows were as harried beasts of 
burden beneath the cruel yoke of 
their chiefs. 

“What ails thee, brother?” asked 
the face, still without any signs of 
curiosity. 

“T have been set upon by Chinese 
gang-robbers,” whispered Ram Singh, 
lying bravely in spite of his ebbing 
strength. “Help me to reach the 
Tmaum Prang at Pulau Tawar that 
I make to him rapport.” 

The instinct of the Malay villager 
of the old school is always to obey an 
order, no matter from whose lips it 
may come. In many places in the 
Peninsula you may nowadays see 
some youngster, who has gotten some 
book-learning and what he represents 
as a thorough insight into the incom- 
prehensible ways of the White Men, 
ruling the elders of his village with a 
despotism that is almost Russian ; 
and the sad-eyed old men run to do 
his bidding with feet that step un- 
steadily through the weight of the 
years they carry, nor dream of ques- 
tioning his right to command. It is 
the instinct of the peasantry of this 
race, as it was wont to be, dying hard 
in the face of modern innovations. 

The man who had hailed Ram Singh 
did not even think of disputing the 
Sikh’s order, and in a little while the 
dug-out was racing down stream with 
the cool rush of air fanning the fevered 
cheeks of the wounded man most deli- 
ciously. An hour or two later Pulau 
Tawar was reached, and Imaum Prang, 
hearing that a Sikh in trouble wished 
to have speech with him, came down 
to the water’s edge, and squatted by 
the side of the dug-out. 

“What thing hath befallen thee, 
brother?” he asked, aghast at the 
fearful sight before him. The dug-out 
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was a veritable pool of blood, and the 
great fevered eyes of the stricken man 
stared out at him from a face blanched 
to an ashen white, more awful to look 
upon by contrast with the straggling 
fringe of black beard. The pale lips 
opened and shut, like the mouth of a 
newly-landed fish, but no sound came 
from them; the great weary eyes 
seemed to be speaking volubly, but, 
alas, it was in a language to which the 
Chief could find no key. Was the 
supreme effort which the stricken Sikh 
had so nobly made to be wasted? 
For a moment it seemed as though 
the irony of Fate would have it so; 
and Ram Singh, deep down in his 
heart, prayed to Guru Nanuk to give 
him the strength he lacked that his 
deed might be suffered to bear fruit. 
Mightily, with the last remnants of 
his failing forces, the Sikh fought for 
speech. He gasped and struggled in 
a manner fearful to see, till at last the 
words came, and who shall say at what 
a cost of bitter agony. 

“Dato” . . . the . rebels 
. 4 ” came the faltering whisper. 
“The rebels ... Kuala... Tem- 
beling . . . fallen taken... 
many killed . . . make ready . 
against their . . . coming . and 
behold . . . I have brought the word 

and I die Idie. .. .” 
His utterance was choked by a great 
flow of blood from his mouth, and 
without a struggle Ram Singh fainted 
away and lay as one dead. 

Imaum Prang was a man of action ; 
he had his people collected and his 
stockades in a thorough state of de- 
fence long before the afternoon began 
to wane. He was a very old soldier, 
and he knew as much about Malayan 
methods of warfare as is good for any 
man; therefore he fully appreciated 
the fact that a post prepared for at- 
tack is to all intents and purposes an 
insuperable obstacle to the advance of 
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a Malay army. The warriors of these 
people love an ambush and a stolen 
fight ; but they have little stomach 
for an assault upon a stockade with 
men armed and ready for them be- 
hind it. 

While Imaum Prang was busily en- 
gaged in profiting by the warning thus 
timely brought to him, Ram Singh 
was tended with gentle hands and 
soothed with kind words of pity by 
the women-folk of the Chief’s house- 
hold. He was a swine-eating infidel, 
it was true, but he had saved them, 
and all that they held dear, from 
death, or from the capture which is 
worse than death. 

So the rebels were repulsed, and 
were chased back to the land from 
whence they had come, and up and 
down that land, and across and across 
it, till many had been slain and the 
rest made prisoners, and at last Pa- 
hang might once more sleep in peace. 
And Ram Singh, who had saved the 
situation, was sent to hospital in 
Singapore, where he was visited by 
the Governor of the Colony, who came 
thither in his great carriage to do 
honour to the simple Sikh private ; 
and when at last he was discharged 


from the native ward healed of his 


wounds, a light post in the Pahang 
Police Office was found for him, where 
he will serve until such time as death 
may come to him in very truth. If 
you chance to meet him, he will be 
much flattered should you ask him to 
divest himself of his tunic; and you 
will then see a network of scars on 
his brown skin, which will remind you 
of a raised map designed to display 
the mountain-system of Switzerland. 
He is inordinately proud of them, and 
rightly so, say I, for which man among 
us can show such undoubted proofs of 
courage, endurance, and self-sacrifice 
as this obscure hero? 
Hue CLirrorp. 
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OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Were anyone to advance the old 
saying 


When Oxford draws knife, 
England's soon at strife 


as a plain account of fact, any student 
of history could refute him in a 
moment. Wars and rumours of wars 
have not, generally speaking, originated 
on the banks of the Isis. But there 


is a truth in the words which is quite 
independent of mere historical detail : 
they mean, that Oxford has always, in 
spite of everything which has been 
alleged to the contrary, shown an 
extraordinary readiness to take the 
stamp of every phase of national life ; 


and that when fighting was in the 
air, Oxford was a natural theatre for 
the exhibition or imitation of animo- 
sities which were dividing the rest 
of the kingdom. All Universities 
worthy of the name display in little 
the battles of great questions and 
great causes. As in the twelfth 
century Northerners fought with 
Southerners and Englishmen with 
Welshmen in the High Street, so does 
the Union now discuss politieal ques- 
tions of the day. The learned conten- 
tions of academic philosophical socie- 
ties are the successors of the battles 
which were waged with carnal weapons 
between Realist and Nominalist. 
This sensitiveness to external im- 
pression is particularly well  illus- 
trated by the history of the part 
played by Oxford in the period of the 
Civil Wars. No epoch left a deeper 
mark on the University; never was 
she more closely in touch with the 
course of great events 


For a time, . 


the residence of the court among 
other reasons localised the war round 
her walls; Oxford became a camp, 
and learning slumbered. Then, the 
revenues of venerable foundations 
being naturally regarded as part of 
the spoils of victory, conquering Puri- 
tans took possession of colleges, not 
unresisted, so far as weakness could 
resist strength. Presidents, Wardens, 
and Fellows were expelled at an 
hour’s notice, and could only revenge 
themselves by bitter satire on their 
conquerors. Drastic Commissions, with 
no modern respect for vested interests, 
were charged to sweep the Augean 
stable of a Royalist University. It 
was no time of cloistered calm and 
peaceful academic repose: as in the 
rest of England, so at Oxford life 
was serious and strenuous during the 
period of the Commonwealth; and 
indeed the Puritans, as their enemies 
could not but acknowledge, did their 
utmost to infuse vigour into the intel- 
lectual existence of Alma Mater. But 
their reign was short; the Restoration 
brought back Royalist holders of col- 
lege endowments, and the accompany- 
ing disturbances of learning. For 
about half a century there was a con- 
stant see-saw of expulsion and restora- 
tion: Magdalen College had still to 
achieve martyrdom in the reign of 
James; and till England was rid of 
that unfortunate monarch, Oxford 
could never be said to be free from 
fighting, or at least from fear. 

There is perhaps at all times a 
natural and laudable somnolence in 
Oxford and Cambridge (yes, even 
in Cambridge,) which harmonised ex- 
tremely well with the prevailing 
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temper of the eighteenth century, and 
caused Oxford at least to take the 
stamp of her environment with remark- 
able readiness. Peace and quiet and 
cessation from revolutions was nowhere 
more welcome than in colleges, where 
Fellows and scholars could sleep secure 
from expulsion and even divert them- 
selves with playing at high-treason 
round a coffee-house fire. The day 
of social and religious upheavals and 
interference with comfortable sinecures 
was over for the present; novelties 
were dangerous ; unusual enthusiasms 
were carefully suppressed or guided 
politely into formal and conventional 
channels,—a kind of guidance which 
Universities have always been ready 
to undertake. Material prosperity 
filled the colleges with young men 
who came up to enjoy themselves, and 
who were not likely to be stimulated 
to any unnatural activity by the 
spectacle of their generally easy-going 
and somnolent pastors and masters. 
Never was the impress of the time 
more readily taken ; it was that polite 
torpor which prevailed at least during 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
which made the life of the Universities 
what it continued to be, with but 
slight change, for the next hundred 
years. 

A time of leisure it undoubtedly 
was. Allegorical prints of the first 
two decades after 1700 represent the 
student in the act of being rescued 
from the allurements of Pleasure by 
Minerva and Hercules,—who, be it 
observed by moderns, is not the patron 
of athletics, but the ideal Hercules of 
Stoicism, the type of virtue and moral 
fortitude. To judge from contem- 
porary satire, some particularly ener- 
getic intervention was sorely needed 
as a supplement to the activity of 
the Proctors; but only an optimist 
could suppose an Oxford curriculum 
to be specially protected and guided 
by the Goddess of Learning. Candi- 
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dates for degrees were still under the 
dominion of Laud’s statutes, which 
remained theoretically in force till the 
development of the modern examina- 
tion-system. The virtue of these laws 
lay in their application; and while 
the seventeenth century alternated 
between enforcement and neglect 
and perfunctory obedience (Antony 
Wood, no Roundhead himself, is fain 
to confess that Puritan rule did much 
to improve scholastic disputations and 
exercises,) in the eighteenth, two- 
thirds of the Trivium (Linyua, Tropus, 
Ratio) suffered practical extinction, 
while Logic only survived Grammar 
and Rhetoric to degenerate into the 
vain repetition of arid and obsolete 
formule. No doubt logical studies, 
even the studies of that day, appealed, 
as they will always appeal, to a 
minority; it is on record that an 
enthusiast went so far as to assert the 
best book ever written, except the 
Bible, to be Smiglecius. This was 
undying prejudice with a vengeance. 
But no one else has a good word to 
say for the Quwodlibets and Austins, 
the system of Opponent and Respon- 
dent, or for any part of the rigmarole 
dignified with the title of public dis- 
.putations and exercises. A disputa- 
tion pro forma for the Bachelor’s 
degree (says a lively writer in TerR& 
Finius) is no more than a formal 
repetition of a set of syllogisms upon 
some ridiculous question in _ logic, 
which students get by rote, or, per- 
haps only read out of their caps which 
lie before them with their notes in 
them. These commodious sets of 
syllogisms are called strings, and 
descend from undergraduate to under- 
graduate in a regular succession.” Or, 
to quote the authoress of AcapEmIA, 
or THE Humours OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or OXxFoRD, 

For here the misery of it lies, 

When they’re obliged to exercise, 

Which is, ere they take a Degree, 
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Some Fellow, or what e’er he be, 

Asks him if things be so or so, 

To which he answers ay or no: 

And if he happens to say right, 

He gets ye his degree, in spight 

Of Lousve learning, to which end 
Some better Scholar, and his friend 
He intreats, because he would not miss, 
To hold his finger up at Yes. 


Opponent and Respondent are 
provided with a plentiful stock of 
logical phrases which neither they nor 
their hearers, if any, even pretend to 
understand ; quiditatives and quoad 
Uluds and entitatives are bandied about 
the schools, and learning is not in- 
creased. Such is the state of things 
at the beginning of the century ; even 
then the requisite qualifications for 
a degree are a laughing-stock and a 
scandal. The strictures of Vicesimus 
Knox on the examinations of a later 
day are well known. Everything is 
mere tedious and meaningless for- 
mality. The candidate for a Bachelor’s 
degree is examined by three masters 
of his own choice, and so searching is 
their scrutiny that the greatest dunce 
comes off quite as well as the finest 
genius ; which is only to be expected 
when the examiners are pot-companions 
of the candidate. 

Such being the methods of testing 
knowledge, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the University should have taken 
no great trouble to impart it. Even 
in our own virtuous age the natural 
modesty of truly learned men has been 
known to shrink from exhibiting their 
stores to the world, and to require the 
stimulus of a compelling Visitatorial 
Board. But the Professor of one 
hundred and fifty years ago feared 
neither academic authority nor, as it 
would appear, public opinion. As 
early as 1720 the undergraduate 
author of Terr# Fitius complains 
that there have been no lectures in 
the schools for three years past, except 
in poetry and music. A Professor of 
Divinity, coming to the Schools only 


for form’s sake, and with no intention 
of lecturing, finds to his surprise that 
there is actually an expectant audience 
of three persons. This is embarrassing; 
however, he extricates himself from 
the difficulty by the simple formula, 
“Three do not make a quorwm,— 
good morning!” and so departs. 
Gibbon’s testimony is to much the 
saine effect. 

Nor do matters improve in this 
respect with the progress of the 
century. Towards its close, says 
Christopher Wordsworth in ScHotz 
ACADEMIC, a large number of Pro- 
fessors at either University did not 
even pretend to lecture. Even the 
Vindicator of Magdalen College against 
the injurious aspersions of Mr. Gibbon, 
holding as he does a brief for the 
professorial system, cannot make out 
a very good case for his clients. They 
did \ecture: they will lecture ; but 
there are very few of whom it is pos- 
sible to use the present tense. About 
1790 professorial teaching would 
seem to have touched its nadir. This 
is the period when Oxford takes so 
sternly practical a view of the duties 
incumbent on a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, that his chair is held ex 
officio by one of the Proctors, the very 
nature of whose office, it is maintained, 
must lead them to a most satisfactory 
discharge of the real duties of a Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. This 
remarkable identification of the con- 
templative and practical lives is quoted 
not by an assailant, but by a cham- 
pion of Oxonian manners. Things in 
fact were much worse in 1790 than 
they had been half a century earlier. 
But in that same year the Professor 
of Modern History salves his con- 
science by employing (time-honoured 
resource) a deputy, who is not puffed 
up with pride like modern deputies. 
On the contrary, he will “wait on 
gentlemen in their own apartments,” 


—like a barber. 
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Professorial teaching did not of 
course represent the whole of the 
actual instruction offered to Oxonians, 
any more than it does now. Then, as 
now, an undergraduate relied for his 
intellectual advancement not so much 
on the University as on his own college, 
within which he would generally be 
under the dominion of one of the 
Fellows. Zachary Uffenbach, who 
visited the Universities in 1710, says 
that “some scholars have an old 
Soctum Collegii as tutor,” perhaps the 
richer scholars, who could afford the 
luxury ; this seems to hint at private 
coaching. College declamations and 
exercises there were in abundance ; 
yet these can have been but broken 
reeds for the student who really wished 
to learn; if they were conducted on 
the lines of the generals and quodlibets 
required by the University, their 
educational value cannot have been 
great. These substitutes for the 
modern morning lecture were at any 
rate statutably established ; and with 
every allowance made for the tendency 
among undergraduates and others to 
carp at collegiate requirements, their 
character appears to have been such 
as one would expect. John James of 
Queen’s College, a serious student if 
ever there was one, and more than 
a bit of a prig (but nevertheless a 
candid and apparently trustworthy 
authority) relied very little on his 
college, where nevertheless the Hast- 
ings scholars had to spend four years 
in studying the arts and sciences. He 
“has had the honour of proving to the 
Doctor’s great satisfaction that it must 
be either night or day.” Later in his 
career, he was “summoned to Hall at 
twelve o'clock, to hear for half an hour 
or more bad Latin, bad arguments, 
and bad philosophy.” The statutes 
of Hertford College, made in 1747, 
required weekly declamations. No 
doubt the colleges, or some of them, 
did offer tuition or exact exercises in 
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subjects unconnected with the schools. 
Erasmus Phillips of Pembroke, for 
instance, took essays to the Master : 
Gibbon alludes to lectures in Terence at 
Magdalen (which, with the licentious- 
ness of genius, he habitually shirked), 
and individual tutors seem to have 
been prepared to read the classics with 
their pupils, either because the college 
prescribed it, or for the pure love of 
the thing. But a scheme of educa- 
tion which relies either on college 
custom or individual enthusiasm for 
learning can hardly be expected to 
preserve its vitality. Colleges are 
excellent guardians of the letter, but 
the spirit is apt to decay. While 
an exceptional teacher and an excep- 
tional class may have prosecuted non- 
academic studies (and the classics were 
non-academic) with energy, and the 
minority, really anxious to improve 
its mind, may have found a sufficient 
stimulus in the satisfaction of a divine 
thirst for knowledge, yet human nature 
is weak ; the average University man 
will not exert himself without the sub- 
stantial prospect of paving the way to 
his degree, any more than the average 
tutor can be expected to do his very 
best when he cannot hope to be re- 
warded by the public success of his 
pupils. Nevertheless, lest the modern 
lecturer should be tempted to self- 
righteousness, he should remember 
that before the days of inter-collegiate 
competition and advertisements of 
academic success in the evening papers, 
there were good and faithful tutors, 
whose merit was the greater because 
their reward was less. Dr. Johnson 
speaks highly of a Christchurch tutor, 
Bateman; and Wordsworth’s Socrau 
Lire at THE UNIveERsSITIES describes 
the Christchurch tutors of 1733 as 
intelligent. Johnson’s own pastor and 
master, Jordan of Pembroke, was “like 
a father to his pupils ;” it is true that 
he was intellectually incompetent, 
but that was not his fault. Perhaps, 
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when the absence of obvious incentive 
is taken into account, the character of 
the collegiate tuition in the eighteenth 
century appears to be rather better 
than one would expect. The public 
is always chary of praise to its in- 
structors; even Oriel in its palmy 
days suffers severely at the hands of 
the Reverend Mark Pattison. Yet, 
when all is said, we can hardly sup- 
pose that Oxford at the end of the 
century could quite rival the sister 
University, where “the Belles Lettres 
or Classics [such is the roseate view 
taken by the Cambridge University 
Calendar for 1802] are cultivated in 
most colleges with great diligence and 
success,” 

The beginning of the eighteenth 
century is generally of course held to 
mark the transition from ancient to 
modern Engiish social life, that 
curious result of a compromise be- 
tween Puritanism and _ post-Restora- 
tion licence; and among the various 
types that emerge none perhaps is 
more native to this era than the 
University Don. For the genus Fel- 
low, half monk, half sportsman, with 
all the attributes with which a 
hundred and fifty succeeding years 
endowed him, cannot really be said 
to have existed before the reign of 
Queen Anne. Before that time, Fel- 
lows and undergraduates are not yet 
sharply distinguished, do not at least 
live separate lives and form inde- 
pendent habits; early academic his- 
tory is apt to class all alike as 
scholares, and it is difficult, at least 
to the superficial student, to draw 
a dividing line between seniors and 
juniors. They are all scholars, always 
theoretically and often practically as- 
sociated by the common pursuit of 
learning, these as pupils and those as 
teachers. Even so late as in the 
seventeenth century they live a com- 
mon life, still united by the common 
enjoyment of their Founder’s muni- 


ficence ; and politically they sink or 
swim together. But in the years 
succeeding the Restoration a change 
becomes perceptible ; and the Man as 
we know him in all his various phases 
of Buck, Blood, or Lounger, and the 
Don, with the characteristics which 
for a long time made him a special 
mark for the satirist, begin to emerge. 
This must have been largely due 
to the increase of gentlemen-com- 
moners, whose age and habits made 
them less likely to consort with Col- 
lege Fellows. Many undergraduates 
of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century must have been mere school- 
boys in their early teens. One has 
but to look at the list of their amuse- 
ments; men would hardly content 
themselves with such pastoral occupa- 
tions as “ making trimtrams of flowers 
and rushes,” or even “watching frogs 
swimming,” 
a hay-mow.” Boys like these need a 
schoolmaster, and it cannot be said 
of the masters and boys at a public 
school that they are separate societies 
each living its own life. But when 
the undergraduate came up at seven- 
teen or eighteen, with the intention 
not of making Oxford a stepping- 
stone to the professions but merely 
of enjoying himself, it was inevitable 
that he and the Dons should drift 
apart. Gentlemen-commoners would 
not naturally associate with seniors 
who did not seriously instruct them, 
and who in most cases belonged 
originally to a different and lower 
social stratum. The result is that 
each class followed its own bent and 
went its own way independently of 
the other; and it cannot be said that 
either profited by the differentiation. 

Perhaps it is impossible quite to 
whitewash the much-besmirched char- 
acter of the Don of the last century. 
It is true indeed that public opinion 
on the subject has been mainly formed 
by the sweeping condemnation of 
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Gibbon. Every schoolboy knows how 
the conversation of the Magdalen 
Common-Room stagnated in a dreary 
round of college business and Tory 
politics, and how their duil and deep 
potations excused the brisk intemper- 
ance of youth (which, by the way, 
sadly needed the excuse) ; criticisms 
which, based as they are on the 
hastily formed impressions of a boy 
of sixteen, are in themselves neglig- 
ible as serious testimony. One is 
only rather surprised that the his- 
torian should have taken the trouble 
to assert at his leisure what he 
thought in his haste, ignoring, what 
he must have known perfectly well, 
and the Vindicator of Magdalen Col- 
lege very properly points out, the 
fact that Apollo does not always bend 
the bow, nor does the founder of a 
system of philosophy deserve to be 
stigmatised as a drone because he 
occasionally talks scandal in Common- 
Room. Learned men have done so, 
and will do so again. 

But unfortunately there appears to 
be a consensus of opinion. There is 
scarcely a reference to the general 
run of Fellows which does not repre- 
sent them as devotees of anything 
but plain living and high thinking. 


Serious students like James of Queen’s ° 


College, a youth who certainly began 
with no prejudice against his seniors, 
glance contemptuously at the Fellows 
of a college that spend half their 
lives in poring over newspapers and 
smoking tobacco. A Fellow of twenty 
years’ standing is generally “overrun 
with the spleen, and gets sottish.” 
To the genial humourist of Tur Ox- 
FORD SausacE the Fellow is primarily 
an eating animal. 


How jocund are their looks when dinner 
calls : 

How smoked the cutlets on 
crowded plates ! 


their 


In the same vein the notorious 
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Terr& Fitius of 1733 describes 
senior members of colleges as generally 
votaries of pleasure in one form or 
another. All Souls’ men are “smarts 
and gallant gentlemen.” If a man in 
a play wishes to personate a Fellow 
of Brasenose he must “ wear a pillow 
for a stomach.” Masters of Arts at 
New College have a very bad char- 
acter; that learned foundation is 
composed of “golden scholars, silver 
bachelors, leaden masters.” After all 
allowance has been made for the 
general tendency to cavil at positions 
of greater emolument than responsi- 
bility, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that Gibbon’s judgment of 
Magdalen College was true enough, 
accidentally no doubt, but still true, 
and applicable to other seats of learn- 
ing as well. For it cannot be urged 
that charges of sloth and gluttony 
are the permanent stock in trade at 
all times of the satirist. Persons who 
lash the modern Fellow select quite 
different foibles for cas ‘gation. They 
allow that he works, although it is 
for frivolous objects, such as Uni- 
versity Extension. 

It would not have been consistent 
with the character of the Fellow of 
the last century that he should insist 
unduly on minute details of college 
discipline ; ard from all the indica- 
tions it may fairly be concluded that 
an easy-going policy prevailed which 
would have shocked the comparative 
austerity of Wayntlete or Fox, as it 
is out of harmony with the paternal 
legislation of our own times. Rules 
there were in abundance; but no- 
where more truly than in a college 
can it be said that the virtue of a 
rule lies in its enforcement; and the 
average Fellow, whether he aimed at 
being a smart and gallant gentleman, 
or a mere scholar (“a creature that 
can put on a pair of lined slippers, 
sit reasoning till dinner, and then go 


n 


to his meat when the bell rings”), 
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was at any rate no martinet. Regu- 
lations as to attendance at college 
lectures and disputations were but 
slackly enforced. Leave of absence 
from Oxford was granted without 
demur, or taken. Writing in the 
last years of the seventeenth century 
Mrs. Alicia D’Anvers enumerates in 
AcapDeEMIA some of the various excuses 
proffered by undergraduates who wish 
to escape from their duties: some- 
times it is a friend or relation, “or 
another,” who has come up to see 
Oxford, and the scholar must needs 
go with him and show him the town. 


And ever when one Stranger’s gone, 
Be sure they'll have another come, 


And then sometimes their father sends, 
Or else some other of their friends, 
(They say) a letter of Attorney, 
Praying them to take a little journey. 


One’s first reflection is that the 
state of things revealed is remarkably 
modern, and that evidently the pleas 
of “people up,” and “important family 
business,” are not of an age but for 
all time. But of course it must be 
remembered that a visit to the me- 
tropolis, or a distant county, would 
then involve an absence of days rather 
than hours. Such visits were freely 
permitted to Gibbon, a boy of sixteen ; 
during his short residence at Oxford 
he made six excursions to London and 
elsewhere, and apparently no objec- 
tion was raised. At about the same 
period Conybeare, the Dean of Christ- 
church, is rather severely handled by 
Hearne (being presumably a Whig 
and therefore unable to do right) for 
introducing into the House some dis- 
ciplinary reforms, which certainly do 
not seem excessively harsh. The rules 
of Queen’s College insist on a variety 
of observances, most of which could 
be evaded by the payment of a small 
fine. These fines are evidently sur- 
vivals from the penal laws made for 
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the Halls in the early days of the 
University, under which any breach 
of discipline, short of downright mur- 
der, could be atoned for by money-pay- 
ments. Sconces and impositions were 
not unknown. Sometimes the crime 
which called for these desperate reme- 
dies may surprise a modern; as for 
instance, when a Balliol man was 
sconced by the Master for cutting, 
not his lectures but—his throat! 
Perhaps this incident may have been 
the archetype of a remarkable legend 
appropriated to the use of contempo- 
raries by the Balliol of some twenty 
years ago. 

The social life of a modern under- 
graduate tends to centralise itself 
within the walls of his college, his 
pastors and masters, very wisely on 
the whole, preferring a little sacrifice 
of their own academic calm to the 
risk of his finding questionable amuse- 
ments outside. If he wishes to be 
convivial, his college gives him every 
opportunity. He has his own common- 
room, with many of the comforts of 
a club. When he has dined well, and 
feels cheerful, there is a recognised 
part of the quadrangle where he may 
make an authorised bonfire. But the 
original scheme of the colleges did 
not contemplate them as places of 
miscellaneous entertainment; and 
when the undergraduate began to 
make his own amusement the great 
end of a University career, the con- 
vivial centres which attracted him lay 
outside the walls of his own college. 
The earlier part of the eighteenth 
century being especially the era of 
clubs and coffee-houses, Oxford fol- 
lowed the prevailing fashion. Taverns 
and pot-houses abounded, some of 
them associated with particular col- 
leges or particular political opinions ; 
and the numbers of these places of 
resort must have seriously increased 
the Proctorial duties, as they do not 
seem to have been altogether coun- 
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tenanced by authority. Thus sings 
the panegyrist of Oxrorp ALE: 


Nor Proctor thrice with vocal heel 
alarms 

Our joys secure, nor deigns the lowly 
roof 

Of pot-house snug to visit: wiser he 

The splendid tavern haunts, or coffee- 
house 

Of James or JuGGIns. . . . 

Where the lewd spendthrift, falsely 
deem'd polite, 

While steams around the fragrant 
Indian Bowl, 

Oft damns the vulgar sons of humbler 
Ale. 


There was a great deal of tippling, 
—boys in their teens must have been 
of different material from the present 
generation to survive it at all—but 
the Proctors do not seem to have been 
frequently called upon to deal with 
serious outbreaks of violence. The 
Oxonian of the eighteenth century, 
even in the days when bloody brawls 
were common enough in London 
streets, was not remarkably turbulent. 
Wine, woman, and song were more in 
his line than street-fighting. Votaries 
of pleasure preferred to revel in the 
halls of James or Juggins, or to flaunt 
their fine clothes before the fair ones 
of Merton Walks. Young Oxford of 
that day was keenly alive (when is it 
not?) to the charms of beauty. It 
toasted the fair at social gatherings ; 
it attended them in public; it extolled 
their beauties in effusive verse, with 
a sentimental abandon which modern 
youth, surrendering to the charm with 
more reticence and only during the 
summer term and Christmas vacation, 
would consider undignified and even 
disgusting. Other times, other man- 
ners ; the Eternal Feminine played a 
larger part in Oxford social life in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century than she has since done, till 
the last two decades have seen her 
assert a nobler and more elevating 


sovereignty. Then, as now, woman 
had her assailants and her apologists ; 
but there is really no comparison 
between the two states of society. 
Modern misogynists fear that Oxford 
may be ruined by too much domestic 
virtue. This was not the danger in 
antiquity. 

For the undergraduate, at any rate, 
quiet gentlemanly dissipation rather 
than unseemly violence was the 
fashion. Of course Town fought 
Gown occasionally ; but the old days 
of battle, when Nation rose against 
Nation or Nominalist against Realist, 
had been forgotten for centuries. It 
was no longer necessary for the Senior 
Proctor to carry a poleaxe, as he did 
in the Reformation period. Now and 
then indeed the old spirit of North 
and South would for a moment ani- 
mate Whigs and Tories; though 
Oxford was Jacobite at heart as long 
as there was a Jacobite cause, yet 
naturally there was a Whig minor- 
ity, which intruded itself, as honest 
Hearne’s diary continually informs 
us, even into the sacred atmosphere 
of Common-Rooms where toasts “were 
not expressive of the most lively 
loyalty to the House of Hanover.” 


If we are to believe the very acri- 


monious account given in TERR& 
Fitius, Whig undergraduates received 
but a short shrift from Tory Proctors. 
Mr. Meadowcourt of Merton got into 
very serious trouble for his loyalty 
to the new dynasty. A meeting of 
the Constitution Club at the King’s 
Head in High Street was invaded by 
the Senior Proctor, when the luckless 
Meadowcourt was so rash as to avow 
that the object of the meeting was 
“to commemorate the restoration of 
Charles the Second, and to drink 
King George’s health,” in which horrid 
act he invited the Proctor to partici- 
pate. For this offence his name was 
put in the Black Book and he him- 
self kept back for some terms from 
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his degree,—a grave scandal, accord- 
ing to Terr& Fitius. Probably there 
were complications; undergraduate 
accounts of Proctorial misdoings are 
rarely serious history. 

It was not often, however, that the 
undergraduate, provided he was not 
a “vile Whig,” had to complain of 
excessive disciplinary supervision. He 
was much let alone. Whether gentle- 
men-commoner, or scholar, or servitor, 
—in which latter case the odious 
fashion of the time compelled him to 
perform menial tasks for his social 
superior, and in fact to be a kind of 
scout—the early Georgian under- 
graduate was a creature of few duties 
and few responsibilities; he was left 
to follow his own devices, and lived a 
kind of Quartier Latin existence. His 
college provided him theoretically with 
moral and intellectual guidance ; prac- 
tically with very little besides board 
and lodging at a moderately cheap 
rate. A student of Hart Hall (the 
modern Hertford College) could live, 
so far as college charges for board and 
tuition went, for about £30 a year, 
a sum which, even allowing for the 
difference in the value of money, is 
hardly exorbitant. The expensive 
items of academic life came as usual 
from outside. Oxford tradesmen had 
not begun to ask for cash payments ; 
but they enjoyed the right of free 
ingress into colleges, and could press 
their claims more forcibly than their 
modern successors. The dun (not the 
mere dun epistolary, but his actual 
carnal presence outside a gentleman’s 
oak,) is one of the common topics of 
early University satire. In AcADEMIA 
the staircase in the morning is beset 
by tradesmen, whom the hero evades 
by the simple artifice of pretending to 
be someone else and telling them that 
he himself is out. Not till the after- 
noon can insolvent scholars 

Looking well about 
With caution venture to go out. 
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Excessive supervision may perhaps be 
distasteful to the modern undergra- 
duate, but at least it protects him 
from his tailor. 

The student in AcapEm1a does much 
what he pleases with his mornings ; 
and sixty years later his grand-children 
appear to have enjoyed a similar 
liberty. The Lounger of about 1760 
is still “toping all night and trifling 
all day;” compulsory chapels and 
compulsory lectures are far from him. 
He breakfasts at ten, and after that 
meal feels strong enough to blow a 
tune on the flute,—an offence for 
which Apollo flayed Marsyas, and a 
modern musician would probably be 
severely reprimanded by his Dean. 
After this he chats with a friend or 
reads a play (evidently the equivalent 
for glancing at Tue Sportine Times) 
till dinner. Even the most renowned 
athlete of our days would not be 
allowed to lounge so thoroughly. 
Perhaps as a type selected for satire, 
he is not a fair specimen of manners ; 
but it does not appear that the average 
man of the early Hanoverian period 
was more strictly cabined and confined. 
He might rise early; he might go to 
lectures,—if his college provided any ; 
but the categorical imperative did not 
press heavily upon him. If we may 
believe Hearne, there was no reason 
why men should get up until dinner- 
time ; at least in 1721 several colleges 
altered their hours of dining from 
eleven to twelve owing to people lying 
in bed longer than they used to do. 

Dinner being over, the average man 
is his own master again, except for the 
fear of creditors, during the rest of the 
day ; but an early Georgian afternoon 
would be a very uninteresting affair to 
the modern undergraduate. There were 
then no crews practising on the river, 
no organised games to take part in or 
to watch ; fives is casually mentioned, 
and the Lounger plays tennis; but if 
the attitude of Oxford authorities to 
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the game of kings resembled that of 
their Cambridge brethren, who com- 
pelled certain undergraduates to make 
a public recantation for having in- 
dulged in this vicious pastime, athletics 
can hardly be said to have been 
encouraged. These Cantabrigian Dons 
seem to have been the proper pre- 
decessors of the Oxford dignitaries of 
the earlier part of this century, who 
looked askance even on the virtuous 
oarsman, a person who is now regarded 
as strengthening the moral stamina of 
his University. 

The storm and stress of modern 
athletic competition was quite foreign 
to young gentlemen who wore laced 
coats and periwigs; and Oxford had 
by this time outgrown such simple 
sports as those wherein the preceding 
age appears to have taken delight. It 
was no longer satisfying to watch frogs 
swimming and to make trimtrams 
of rushes and flowers. Hence the 
variety of outdoor amusements was 
not great. Sportsmen might hunt, 
if they could afford a horse, or do a 
little poaching in the wide forests 
which still covered the hills about 
Cumnor, Horspath, and Beckley. But 
others had few outlets for energy. 


Many would dangle after the much . 


be-rhymed beauties of Merton Walks ; 
some would fit themselves for the 
beau-monde by spending their after- 
noons at Weaver's dancing-school. The 
hero of ACADEMIA does so; but it 
should be remembered that Mrs. 
D’Anvers is describing a Rake’s Pro- 
One can hardly, however, 
expect the student of the eighteenth 
century to play violent games. He 
would have been as horrified at the 
suggestion of football as James Crawley 
would have been at the idea of pos- 
turing in a dancing-school, or the 
virtuous athlete of our days if expected 
to patronise the Tutbury Pet. As 
the century progresses it appears that 
undergraduates grew more virtuous, 


cress, 
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or at least more manly and simple in 
their tastes ; their occupations at least 
approached more nearly to those of our 
own day. They did not indeed so far 
mortify the flesh as to take a walk ; 
but diaries and reminiscences of the 
years between 1750 and 1800 are full 
of allusions to rowing,—not, it is true, 
as an exercise, or a means to the 
attainment of renown, but for pleasure. 
Like the undergraduate in Clough’s 
poem they 


Went, in their life and the sunshine re- 
joicing, to Nuneham and Godstow. 


Excursions (what the slang of the 
day called schemes) to neighbouring 
villages on the river were common. 
One of the poets of THe Oxrorp 
Sausace deplores the necessity of 
assuming a grizzle-wig. 


No more the wherry feels my stroke so 
true: 
At skittles, in a Grizzle, can I play ? 


Whereas a bob-wig is the emblem of 
thoughtless youth, and was not in- 
consistent with skittles, apparently. 
But, although our grandfathers played 
cricket in tall hats, we can hardly 
imagine an athlete in a_ bob-wig. 
Moreover, if contemporary art is to be 
trusted, though art in this matter is 
often misleading, the statute enjoining 
academical dress on all persons when- 
ever they went abroad was no dead- 
letter. Whatever may be urged 
against the University, it was at 
least externaily decorous. One can 
only imagine faintly how Dr. Walde- 
grave or Dr. Newton would have 
been affected by the spectacle of an 
academic dignitary in “shorts ” coach- 
ing his college crew from the bank. 
Afternoon amusements in winter 
must have suffered from the gradual 
postponing of dinner till the unhal- 
lowed, if classical, hour of three. 
From four o’clock till supper-time the 
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student might of course, and some- 
times did, betake himself to study or 
rational conversation with persons of 
discretion. But, if socially inclined, 
it was but too probable that he fol- 
lowed the example of his elders and 
spent the later afternoon in getting 
moderately drunk. Earlier in the 
century supper and not dinner is the 
social meal: dinner is a solemn func- 
tion, at supper the pale student 
unbends ; and the company generally 
finish the evening at the Mitre or 
Tuns, or-the coffee-house of some 
James or Juggins, till perhaps the 
fear of the Proctor’s “ vocal heel ” 
drives them back to their respective 
colleges. The Lounger stays out till 
one; nor does it appear that the 
evening’s dissipation is avenged by 
the matutinal Dean. ; 

It is hard for us to judge the 
Oxford of a century and a half ago. 
She was the creature of the age: con- 
temporary thought and manners fol- 
lowed exactly those lines in which 
all Universities are readiest to walk ; 
and we, who perhaps suffer from an 
excess of State interference, find it 
hard not to take an entirely modern 
standpoint and magnify our own 
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virtues by comparison with the sloth 
and dissipation of our forefathers. 
Have we not the verdict of the bad 
old eighteenth century itself, which 
called its oldest seat of learning “a 
place that produces nothing but rakes 
and rank Tories”? Yet let us endea- 
vour to be just. After all, that un- 
promising soil did produce one of the 
strongest of English religious move- 
ments ; and when Cambridge sneers 
at the state of our schools, we have 
the right to retort that Oxford made 
the larger mark on contemporary his- 
tory. Like the French nation, we 
were objects perhaps of dislike but 
not of indifference. 

Doubtless a little more supervision 
would have done Oxford no harm; 
though its absence is not at all times 
an evil for everyone. There are some 
who think that our moral and intel- 
lectual health might even be bene- 
fited at present by less interference 
and more individual liberty. These 
things, however, are not in the hands 
of the Universities. Educational sys- 
tems are less created by places of 
education than developed by the 
trend of national thought. 

A. D. Goptey. 





THE PRAYER OF CERVANTES. 


CENTURIES ago, in a poor attic in 
a mean house and wintry city, a man 
sat writing. The year was 1605 and 
the city was Madrid. Mid-January 
was barely over, and the northern 
blasts, newly travelling from the 
snowy Guadarrama, swept pitilessly 
up and down the streets and rattled 
at the crazy casements, sending a 
hurricane of draught through every 
room, even the best defended of those 
unluxurious times. Otherwise the 
afternoon was fine and clear, the air 
at that salubrious altitude of crystal 
purity and cleanness, and the sun, 
strong in light if weak in warmth, 
reflected full and broadly from each 
flat whitewashed roof and balcony. 


The man at the shaky ink-stained 
table kept writing, always writing. 


The floor was littered with a vast 
wealth of papers, legal for the most 
part, and headlined in a monstrous 
medieval type intended possibly to be 
ornamental. 
notice. A pile of coarse blank leaves, 
numbered in each corner, lay before 
him, and as the draught was threaten- 
ing disarrangement he laid upon them, 
as a weight, his left forearm, clad in 
a black unfingered glove of some 
severe material, and with his other 
hand kept ever writing, thrusting 
each sheet as it was finished beneath 
a twisted horseshoe at a corner of 
the table. 

So sped the chilly hours. A fire 
of scraps of wood in a brazier blazed 
forth, waned, flickered, and went out, 
and the tinkling ash, escaping through 
the bars, fell every now and then 
distractingly upon the floor. The 
writer paid no heed, but as it grew 


Of these he took no, 


from daylight into dusk, from twilight 
into dark, he struck a flint and lit an 
old oil-lamp, and still sat writing, 
now and then speaking to himself 
in a soft and pensive undertone. 

At last, when the night was well 
advanced, the door opened, and a 
handsome girl of three or four and 
twenty years sprang merrily in and 
took the serious writer fairly by 
assault, as she threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him long and 
ardently. 

“Come,” she said pouting, “ Come, 
little father, put away that horrid 
thing,’—and suiting the action to the 
word she struck the pen from his 
half-willing hand. “ Father,” she 
continued in a tone of mock reproach, 
“have you nothing to say to your 
little daughter?” She paused. “Oh, 
father, how we love each other, don’t 
we?”—and at this latter question her 
voice broke down completely. 

“ Ysabelita de mi vida,” said the 
writer in reply, straining her to his 
breast and looking earnestly into her 
dark eyes, reflecting many moods and 
memories, “ Ysabel, may God never 
part us.” 

“Neither in this world nor the 
world to come,” said the girl, with a 
half hysterical sob, returning the 
caress and laying her soft cheek ten- 
derly against the veteran’s wrinkled 
lips and rough moustache. “Come 
father,” she added with a brighter 
accent, “Tita and Mamaita are asleep. 
You are tired I know,” and she 
laid her delicate fingers to his 
throbbing temple with an infinitely 
gentle and compassionate movement ; 
“your head is hot,—come to bed.” 
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“Soon, sweetheart ; see, not another 
chapter, not two pages. Leave me to 
finish, dearest. I will take a holiday 
to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow,’ 
** you promise ?” 

“T promise.” 

The girl gazed at him, smiling 
sadly, but even the smile faded as 
she bade him good-night. 

“ Good-night,” he whispered, en- 
folding her protectingly with his 
strong right arm, and his face grew 
beautiful as hers, transfigured by a 
love unspeakable. 

The door closed, and the writer, 
gathering his thoughts for a moment, 
resumed his task. Two hours passed 
before the appointed sheets were filled 
and laid in order, the vertical crabbed 
handwriting dried with powder, and 
the whole production put safely away 
in a drawer until the morrow. 

The weary scribe, too tired to go to 
bed, belted on his rapier, took his 
hat, and, smoothing out the broken 
plume that stuck apologetically from 
the riband, strode quietly down the 
stairs and forth into the street, baring 
his throbbing forehead for a moment 
to the midnight air. 

The city was still enough, the great 
immensity of human life asleep, the 
shutters pulled and bolted, the iron 
bars scowling, black and cold, each 
studded door inexorably closed. The 
writer walked he cared not whither, 
pondering on old fears, old hopes, and 
new prospects, up the Calle Mayor to 
the grim Alcazar and the tortuous 
quarter of the Cuesta de la Vega, and 
back again to the space where stood 
the older Arch of Alcala, long since 
destroyed, up one street, down an- 
other, finding a crude relief in such 
forlorn peregrination. 

At last he reached a church, the 
church of San Isidro (it stands no 
longer), where a midnight service was 
being sung, and stopped to think and 
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echoed the maid,— 


The Prayer of Cervantes. 


listen, feeling impelled to thought and 
thoughtful music. The keen wind 
stabbed through and through him. 
With a quick impatient movement he 
drew his thin cloak more closely round 
his throat and stepped yet nearer to 
the sounds. The organ swelled, and 
pealed and trumpeted some glorious 
anthem, sweet and strong and pure. 

“Speak thou for me,” said the 
listener, apostrophising the uncon- 
scious echoer of man’s harmonies and 
discords; “speak thou for me, for 
Catalina, for Andrea, for little 
Ysabel.” A memory seemed to strike 
him at the latter name, and his frame 
trembled with anguish. “Or if not 
for myself,” he added, growing more 
vehemently earnest with each im- 
passioned word, “at least for those 
poor creatures, women all and weak. 
Let them not suffer want and naked- 
ness and hunger. For them, oh 
Mary, hear my prayer! Speak thou ; 
God is not God if He refuse to hear.” 
The voices rose above the mellow 
music of the pipes, more shrill, more 
exquisite, more human, more inspired, 
until at last all died away together 
and the world was still. 

The heart of the listener was 
chastened by that holy service and 
his own petition. He turned for 
home, and as he went his spirit sang 
within him. What matter if an 
earthly wind were bitter, if the doors 
of earthly houses frowned against him? 
The gates of fame, of providence, of 
heaven, stood open wide; his pre- 
seience foreknew, and his enraptured 
eyes had need to look no further. 

About the doorstep of his home 
three men were talking loudly, their 
voices grating brutally upon the 
restful languor of the night. No one 
grows more absorbed in argument 
than a Spaniard; and the greatest 
and most neglected writer of his age, 
with that swift appreciation of the 
national temper which has won for 
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him the adoration of the world, stood 
tolerantly aside to gain his entrance 
when the difference should be over. 

“T tell you,” said the most con- 
siderable of the disputants, a tall, 
obese, and bulky giant, gesticulating 
with a corner of his cloak, “it is a 
filthy and abominable work. You 
do not know the harm it threatens. 
It is a disgrace to Spain. The 
King 2 

“Has laughed over it himself,” 
broke in the second night-bird, mildly 
but incisively. “The Duke was 
saying so to-day.” 

“ Mentira!” bellowed the huge 
protagonist, glaring savagely into 
his corrector’s face. ‘“ You lie, 
Patricio ! ” 

“Hush,” exclaimed the third, 
“hush ! Callad, escandalosos |! Enough 
of these scandals! Come away, both 
of you. All I know is, La Cuesta 
told me this morning a hundred copies 
have been sold in fifteen days,” and 
drawing his arm through his com- 
panions, he led them off protesting 
confusedly. 


The forbearing listener entering, 
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closed the door behind him, and knelt. 
A stream of moonlight filled the inner 
court, and drew in shining relief upon 
the darkened stair that aged figure 
kneeling simply as a child, the bowed 
head crowned with sparse and silvery 
hair, the maimed left hand uplifted 
with its comelier fellow to address 
the Lord. 

So many minutes he remained on 
his knees that the impulsive attitude 
of his arrival yielded to a most com- 
plete and placid calm. His lips moved 
as if once more in prayer ; his hat was 
laid beside him on the pavement, and 
now and again a silent breath of air, 
no longer violent, straying from the 
eddies in the street, touched softly on 
those silvery strands and stirred them 
from the high and gentle forehead. 

He thought no more of misery and 
hunger, but rising to his feet laughed 
gaily at the vehemence of the big dis- 
puter. As he ascended stair by stair 
his laugh continued echoing,—then, 
remembering the women were asleep, 
he checked his merriment and crept 
contentedly to bed. 

LeonarD WILLIAMS. 
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Waypverinc among the hills of 
Peeblesshire one day in early autumn, 
I halted by a solitary cottage, far 
away from the beaten track, to 
admire the mountains ranged round 
me in a sort of natural amphitheatre, 
their purpling sides and deep, dark 
ravines and the black belts of fir 
fringing their bases,—one of those un- 
expected picturesque glimpses that 
reward the pedestrian nowhere more 
than in Peeblesshire. 

Where I stood the glen lay at my 
feet, the Manor Water, like some tor- 
tuous silver snake, winding through 
the square patches of green and 
golden grain. Above and around me 


were the hills, cleft here and there 
with gorges and scaurs and ravines, 


flecked with cloud-shadows in all the 
chiaroscuro of an autumn day. Be- 
hind me another purpling ridge rose 
almost sheer above me, with a patch 
of dusky firs half-way up its side and 
a bare heath-crowned summit. 
Scarcely had I become familiar 
with the features of natural beauty, 
when my imagination overleaped a 
century and I seemed to see the land- 
scape as Sir Walter had seen it,—a 
glen lying east and west, as it does, 
swept by winter tempests and torrents, 
cradling thick wreaths of snow and 
ice in its deep-dented gorges, un- 
touched by the genial hand of cultiva- 
tion, gaunt, grim, treeless, nothing 
but bleak moorland. And yet for me 
his pen had touched all the scene 
with a deeper beauty than the autumn 
sun. He had breathed into it just 
that breath of tender association and 
romance and beauty, so peculiarly his. 
A hundred years ago he had toiled up 


the slope I had just climbed, had 
stood where I stood, and had found 
close by, in the little solitary cottage 
at my side, material round which his 
poetic fancy had woven itself till the 
Black Dwarf took shape and substance 
to stand out through all time as the 
central figure in his novel of that 
name. 

I pushed open a wooden gate at 
my side, crossed a straggling grass 
pathway, and stood in front of the 
humble cottage, a plain little square 
building, with a straggling rose-bush 
clinging to its whitewashed sides. I 
crept through the doorway, up one 
diminutive step and under an arch 
less than four feet high. It is much 
as the Black Dwarf left it; there is 
but a single room, some ten feet by 
six, within its walls, still thick and 
solid, as seen by the tiny aperture 
facing the door and doing duty for a 
window, and the small shuttered 
square on the left of the doorway 
from which the recluse spied his 
approaching visitors. In the Black 
Dwarf’s day it held a couple of chairs 
and a deal table, a shelf bearing two 
cups and platters, and beside the 
chimney a wooden frame that served 
him as a bed. 

Fresh from the pages of Sir Walter, 
it was not difficult for me in imagina- 
tion to endow the building again with 


‘its solitary occupant,—not difficult to 


picture him as Scott first saw the 
materials for Elshender the Recluse, 
the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor, 
the Black Dwarf. Just tall enough 
he is to enter with ease his own low 
doorway; in form crooked, mis-shapen; 
his upper proportions those of a 
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middle- sized man, broad - chested, 
strong-armed, with a head of power ; 
and these all tapering to the feeble 
extremities of a dwarf, poised on a 
pair of crooked feet (more like fins 
than feet) swathed, bandaged out of 
sight, to hide the horror of the total 
absence of thighs and legs, and con- 
veying the impression of a continuous 
kneeling posture. The large features, 
the hooked nose, the prominent 
bearded chin, the dark, fierce, vindic- 
tive, deep-set eyes, seeming to warn 
all who looked at them that this 
lonely misanthrope’s hand was against 
every man, and to make every man’s 
hand involuntarily against him,—-Scott 
saw in it all a personality strong 
enough to be seized upon and re- 
produced, as none but he could do it. 

Here in the solitude of the ever- 
lasting hills, like some wounded 
animal shy of its kind, far from the 
bustle and din of cities, David 
Ritchie crept to hide himself. Here 
he was to be seen, pottering about 
from morning till night, a remark- 
able, even repulsive figure, with head- 
gear resembling nothing so much as 
a night-cap, a stick spiked at the end 
(his crutch and weapon of defence 
in one), “hirpling,” as Hobbie Elliot 
expresses it, “like a hen on a het 
girdle.” 

Born some miles from here about 
the year 1740, the son of a poor 
slate-quarrier in Stobo, the crippled 
boy grew up to meet the world with 
suspicion and hatred. When old 
enough to learn a trade he went to 
Edinburgh, where he worked at brush- 
making ; but the scorn and ridicule 
his remarkable appearance provoked 
among his fellow-apprentices entered 
like iron into his sensitive soul. And 
so it came to pass that, galled and 
embittered, he was thrown quivering 
back upon himself till the mind, like 
the body it inhabited, grew warped 
and degraded. And so he fled to the 
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kindly cover of Nature and the soli- 
tude of the hills, that they might 
shield him and his deformity from the 
gaze of men. Nature was more bene- 
ficent than man, and gradually the 
link of sympathy between her and 
this poor outcast grew strong and 
ever stronger ; and alone and un- 
aided he began to build a place where 
he might live, safe from the mockery 
or scorn of the world. 

With something of a poet’s and an 
artist’s eye, he singled out this spot 
of beauty, and began with rough, 
unhewn stones, rolled laboriously 
from the hill behind him (grey geese, 
as they were called,) to construct 
himself a dwelling. With his proud, 
arrogant nature he selected his site, 
asking leave of no man; and with 
his Herculean strength himself heaved 
the great boulders into place as easily 
as if each had been a single brick, a 
layer of stones and a layer of turf 
alternating. It was no flimsy struc- 
ture this, such as men build now in 
cities ; the depth and _ solidity of 
the walls were a marvel to all who 
passed by. They were rare in this 
remote corner of the world, those 
passing pedestrians, but most of them 


_ were touched with sudden pity at 


witnessing what to them seemed so 
unequal a struggle,—the mighty pro- 
portions of the great stones and the 
feebleness of the builder. By common 
accord they stopped, the majority of 
them, to lend a hand. The Dwarf 
accepted their offices, for the most 
part grimly, without expression of 
gratitude, almost without acknowledg- 
ment. He would allow them to hoist 
the stones to their places, directing 
the while, with the eye of a master- 
builder, those to be used and the 
position they were to occupy. He 
would continue to direct until the 
once willing workman became restive 
and overburdened, and finally threw 
up the job. Then Bowed Davie, with 
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a certain grim humour, would seize, 
and toss up with scarcely an effort, 
what had altogether baffled their 
strength, and the astonished visitor 
would realise that somehow he had 
been made a dupe of; whereat the 
Dwarf would chuckle to himself, well 
pleased. 

Power,—power, natural or super- 
natural—it was the possession of this 
he craved. Fate had decreed he 
should be an Ishmaelite always, and 
here, by a lucky chance, he could 
turn the tables on his more favoured 
fellow-creatures. 

It is thus that Scott represents 
him, employed in amateur plastering 
and building, when Hobbie Elliot 
and young Earnscliff pass this way 
and are appalled by what seems to 
them an apparition of the woods. 
“ And to speak truth and shame the 
de’il,” says the genial Hobbie, later 
on when familiarity might have been 
supposed to rob the Dwarf of a 
measure of his fearsomeness, “ though 
Elshie’s a real honest fallow, yet 
somegate I would rather take day- 
light wi’ me when I gang to visit 
him.” 

But while Davie shunned his fellow 
men, with Nature, ever indifferent to 
the outward form of her children, he 
held closest communion. He would 
spend hours together gazing into her 
face. The stunted body was linked to 
the soul of a poet and the eye of an 
artist. With all the fierce force of 
baffled human affection, he turned to 
pour out his whole soul in the loving 
contemplation of her commonest fea- 
tures. One can fancy the Manor 


Water a keen delight to him at all, 


times. The heath-crowned hills, a pool 
of limpid water, a common wayside 
flower, a thicket hedge, one and all 
to him were mines of inexhaustible 
joy. Some books he had, strange books 
for one like him, Hervey’s Mepira- 
TIONS AMONG THE Tomas, Shenstone’s 
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Pastorats, Milton’s ParapisE Losv. 
Parts of these he knew ; but Nature's 
book, ever open at fresh pages, he 
loved the best. 

When he had finished his modest 
home, with its miniature doorway, he 
took a small piece of the waste ground 
behind it and enclosed it in a wall 
whose solidity rivalled those of his 
cottage ; and on this tiny square he 
lavished the tenderest care that nurse 
ever bestowed on a cherished nursling. 
He toiled late and early, dug and 
planted and watered with unwearying 
patience, until this patch of wild 
moorland, like some oasis in the desert, 
rejoiced and blossomed as a rose. 

Davie cultivated roots and fruits, 
and grew to understand that medi- 
cines were made from them, and to 
discriminate between those good for 
one disease and those capable of 
curing others. By and by the few 
straggling neighbours for miles round 
came to know that the Dwarf was 
learned in alchemy. On the strength 
of his curing their ailments they braved 
his fearsome surroundings, and came 
to consult this strange individual 
(than whom Hobbie Elliot had never 
seen anyone “liker a bogle”) who, 
it was whispered, held mysterious 
dealings with the Old One, that in- 
vested him with a supernatural power 
at once awful and attractive. So it 
came to be a regular thing (at least 
when the spirit moved him) for Davie 
to take up his position on a large 
stone (the muckle stane) close by his 
door, and there he was waited on as 
an oracle might be. At other times 
he gave utterance to his dark sayings 
from behind the narrow shuttered slit 
that served him as window. So Scott 
represents him, surly and inaccessible, 
when Hobbie comes to consult him in 
his extremity after Grace Armstrong 
has been mysteriously kidnapped. 

To maintain himself the Dwarf 
sold these home-made drugs, the pro 
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duce of his garden, and the honey 
from his bees. This all brought in 
something, and for the rest, it was 
thought a small thing in those kindly 
days for the nearest farmer or pro- 
prietor to contribute towards the 
support of one like Bowed Davie. 
Indeed so commonly admitted was 
Davie’s claim on the scattered com- 
munity, that at the nearest mill there 
was a bag dedicated to him, and no 
one buying a sack for himself, but 
would make a point of dropping a 
handful into Davie’s bag. 

But in the midst of this universal 
charity Davie’s spirit was in no danger 
of being pauperised. No king coming 
to his own could have accepted with 
more assurance and less demonstration 
what came his way ; and many a time 
the benefactor was obliged to retire 
with the unaccountable sensation that 
in some mysterious way he had become 
the benefited. 

On metaphorically dark days, when 
the world had gone wrong, as it were, 
when he had been hurt or jarred or 
slighted (and likely as not these pre- 
dominated in the Dwarf’s existence), 
he would lock himself into his little 
room, and, like Sister Anne, put his 
eye to the narrow slit in the shuttered 
square, and watch to see if anyone 
were coming. If some unfortunate 
did come to consult the oracle that 
day, his welcome was of the gruffest, 
if indeed his presence were acknow- 
ledged at all, the conversation carried 
on through the closed shutter being, 
on the Dwarf’s part, of the baldest and 
chilliest nature. If the visitor were 
armed with an offering (the uncertain 
temper of his host made this often 
assume the shape of a peace-offering), 
the Dwarf reconnoitred it from his 
vantage-ground. If his jealous, sus- 
picious temper suspected the article 
in question to be what an ordinary 
beggar might have had presented to 
him, woe betide the giver! If value- 
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less in the Dwarf’s critical eyes, it 
might remain on the big stone, where 
it had been deposited, unheeded by 
him. If he judged it worth his 
acceptance, it was taken without 
thanks. 

He imposed himself on the charity 
of the public with all the assurance 
of a potentate levying a tax, and not 
only for mere chanee gifts. Now and 
again, when the social instinct im- 
planted in man struggled with and 
triumphed over the unnatural solitude, 
the hatred of his fellows, and the fear 
of their ridicule, he would emerge 
from his lonely hut and walk great 
distances to different farms or houses, 
where he stopped a night or two if 
well-treated. But it was essential that 
he should be treated as an honoured 
guest, not as an ordinary beggar or 
chance wayfarer, or the fierce smoulder- 
ing vindictiveness of the man in- 
stantly burst into flame. If insult 
or even unintentional slight were 
offered him it was enough to open his 
floodgates of fury pent up within the 
bosom and only waiting to break 
forth into frenzy. The offence was 
noted against the offender for ever. 
His feelings would pour forth in such 
a volley of abuse, of imprecations and 
invectives, as left no doubt in the 
minds of his hearers as to Davie’s 
sentiments concerning them. 

On one of those visiting - tours 
Davie was informed that the house 
was full, the spare-room occupied, and 
that for sleeping-quarters the hay-loft 
was the best available. The Dwarf 
received the information in grim 
silence; but there being nothing for 
it, he retired to the loft in due course. 
Next morning, a servant astir outside 
early was attracted by something 
moving in an apple-tree. It was the 
Dwarf, who in tones of offended 
dignity informed her he had spent the 
night here in preference to her mis- 
tress’s hay-loft. 
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He has commemorated these visits 
by some scrappy jottings of his own 
composition. Here are a few brief 
extracts conveying in his own terse 
language some idea of his style of 
thought and conversation. 


Next day was at Newby. Held 
my Hogmanay here. . . Came in 
by Hundlesoup, and gaed to Peebles on 
Hansel Monenday, to see James Ritchie, 
my friend the piper, and some mae. Saw 
him; he had been getting mony or hansel, 
and had been tastin’. Renewed the auld 
controversy about the earth gaun round ; 
he was cléan against it, I was for’t. He 
spak muckle to the purpose, but I spak 
mair. ‘“ Hout,” says I, “James, ye’re 
clean wrang, think a wee.”’ ‘ Faith, deel 
a bit,”’ says he; ‘ I've lived here this five 
and fiefty year and Bigiesnow’s neither 
up nor down, back nor forret, sin’ I cam’ 
til’t."". Icould mak’ naething o’ him, sae 
left him to settle accounts wi’ the whisky- 
bottle. He was aye clear for it gaun 
round, at ony rate. Was followed by 
some damned brush [rubbish] as if I had 
been a world’s wonder,—could pour 
seething lead down through them. Hell 
‘ll never be fu’ till they’re in’t. Mony 
ane got the length of my kent [cudgel]. 


The Dwarf must have been in his 
own way an amusing companion, for 
his visits were somewhat coveted by 
the country people round. But he 
was perfectly aware that he was in 
request, and the house that had offered 
him a slight, needless to say, had 
henceforth its days numbered. 

It seemed as if vindictiveness and 
revenge were the natural offspring of 
his distorted mind. For example, a 
lady, whose family had long known 
and been kind to Davie, came to see 
him one day, bringing a friend with 
her. The Dwarf, for him, was genial 
and led his visitors into the garden 
where, as a rule, the produce grew 
and flourished. There happened, how- 
ever, to be one bed of cabbages com- 
pletely destroyed by worms. On 
coming to this the lady, innocent of 
intent to wound, smiled, and at this 
unlucky moment her host turned and 
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caught the smile. His whole face 
instantly underwent a transformation ; 
the slight smile had completely over- 
thrown his balance. He flew into a 
towering passion amounting to frenzy, 
made a violent dash at the offending 
cabbage-bed with his cudgel, and 
called out in his terrible, rasping, 
uncouth voice, that surely was like 
nothing human, “I hate the worms, 
for they mock me!” On other occa- 
sions, with provocation as slight, he 
would turn his visitors out of the 
garden by force. 

In 1802 the hut he had built with 
so much labour fell into disrepair, and 
the proprietor, on whose ground Davie 
had selected his site, very good- 
naturedly sent men to re-erect it, sub- 
stituting a slated roof for the original 
thatched one. As master-builder and 
clerk of the works the Dwarf was no 
doubt in his element, ordering and 
arranging, perhaps hectoring and 
tyrannising over those whom for the 
nonce fate had constituted his under- 
lings. All this he accepted in his 
usual spirit, grimly, without expres- 
sion of gratitude, as a right,—a right 
that by common consent was accorded 
him, so well had he succeeded in 
holding his own, this alert, suspicious, 
jealous nature so quick to take offence, 
and, once offended, harbouring the 
spirit of vindictiveness and revenge to 
the end. 

It was in the time of the old cot- 
tage, in 1797, that Scott, staying in 
the neighbourhood, was taken by his 
host to pay the Dwarf a visit as a 
curiosity. He was then a young man. 


_ By some strange unexplained mag- 


netism Davie took a fancy to him, if 
he could have been said ever to take 
to anyone. Did he recognise a mind 
above the common, or because Scott's 
lameness made him physically im- 
perfect, did that lessen the immeasur- 
able distance that to the Dwarf’s dis- 
torted fancy yawned between him and 
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the rest of humanity! But indeed 
did not everybody who met him come 
under the spell of Sir Walter ? 

However it was with Davie, the 
visit made a deep impression on Scott. 
He entered the low room, and the 
Dwarf locked and double-locked the 
door in a way that somehow added to 
the strange effect of his surroundings 
and his own gruesome personality. 

“Ha’e ye ony poer?” suddenly 
burst out the Dwarf, fixing him with 
his fierce dark eyes and seizing him 
by the wrist, speaking in his rasping 
uncouth jargon, with perhaps a horrible 
accompaniment of laugh and grimace, 
enough to make one’s flesh creep. 
Scott replied that he had no super- 
natural power. To enhance the effect 
of the situation, at this moment a 
black cat jumped on to the floor from 
a shelf. ‘He has po’er,” exclaimed 
the Dwarf, pointing at the animal 
with a horrible chuckle. The story 
goes that, when released from his 
imprisonment, Scott was pale and 
agitated, his uppermost sensation 
being one of intense relief, as when 
we emerge into pure daylight and sun- 
shine after some vitiated underground 
atmosphere. But how powerfully 
Scott was moved, what a strong grip 
of his imagination Bow’d Davie’s per- 
sonality took, no one who has read 
Tue Brack Dwarr can fail to see. 

As the years passed in the mono- 
tony and seclusion of such a life, age 
and decrepitude made the Recluse yet 
more bowed and twisted, while the 
mind became more misanthropical, 
more galled, more bitter. Scott, 
with the tenderness that ever char- 
acterises his has_ softened 
the hard heart, mellowed the poor 
warped nature, even put tears into 
the fierce vindictive eyes, as Sir 
Edward Mauley bids good-bye to 
[sabella at her mother’s tomb. But 
if the original ever underwent this 
mellowing process, tradition does not 


genius, 
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say. It is but too probable that, as 
the years passed, the hard crust of 
antipathy to his fellow-creatures, of 
fierce resentment against Providence 
that he should have been singled out as 
a target for men’s scorn, grew apace. 
There is something infinitely pathetic 
in tracing the stunting and warping 
of what might have been a fine, even 
a sensitive nature by this that men 
call accident. One of coarser mould 
might have survived the shock ; it is 
the most delicately constructed ma- 
chinery that is aptest to get out of 
gear. From his quaint old Scotch 
diary we learn something of the 
writhings of his morbid mind under 
insult or neglect ; and most pitiful is 
this introduction, so to speak, to the 
inner sanctuary of the misanthrope’s 
mind. 

At the beginning of the present 
century, in 1811, the Black Dwarf 
died, and after his death a sum of 
£20 was found hidden away in his cot- 
tage. He had always said that he 
would not be buried among what he 
called the common rubbish in the 
churchyard, and with grim irony he 
announced the reason; he would not 
have the clods clapped down upon 


. him “ by such a fellow as Jock Somer- 


ville, the bellman,” Jock being pre- 
sumabiy one of his pet aversions. 
With a touch of romance that was 
rarely absent from him, and with an 
ambition that would have done credit 
to some old Norse king, or ancient 
Highland chief, who coveted a grave 
where he might wrap himself in im- 
penetrable solitude, he selected the 
purple crest of the mountain that 
towered above the scene of his earthly 
dwelling for his last resting-place. 
There he wished to sleep, far from 
human ken, in the solitude of Nature 
and Nature's God. 

But whether he altered his mind 
before the end, or whether his wishes 
were disregarded, his characteristic 
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desire was never carried out. We 
had but to turn from his cottage and 
stroll down the slope we had ascended, 
and in the tiny hamlet of Kirkton, 
in the quaint little churehyard of 
Manor, we discovered the Black 
Dwarf’s grave, over which was erec- 
ted half a century ago a plain tomb- 
stone with name and date. And it is 
due perhaps to the same kindly hands 
that one slender mountain-ash should 
cast its shadow on the low green 
mound. In life he had planted them 
about his dwelling, clinging with 
childish superstition to the belief that 
they were a protection against evil 
spirits. It is somewhat touching to 
find that, while encouraging the 
stories that credited him with super- 
natural power, shrewdly suspecting 
that they increased his influence in 
the glen, he himself was beset with a 
similar weakness. 

In winter the winds, as they sweep 
the glen, rage and howl above his 
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tomb; many of the surrounding 
stones that front the east are propped 
with iron bars. But the autumn was 
at its brightest as I looked upon it. 
The sough of the breeze and the sound 
of the wimpling burn mingled in my 
ears, and the westering sun shot its 
long slanting rays on these words: Jn 
memory of David Ritchie, the original 
of the Black Dwarf, died 1811. Erected 
by W. and R. Chambers, 1845. 

Every outward sign and symbol 
seemed to give assurance of peace at 
last. The Black Dwarf had entered 
on his rest. He had penetrated that 
mystery whose brooding form had 
overshadowed all his life with bitter- 
ness and pain. It was as if the still- 
ness and the sunshine, all the common 
things of Nature, seemed to say that 
the poor tempest-tossed bark, through 
turbulent seas and _ cross-currents, 
through shoals and quicksands, had- 
reached port at last. 

A. Fraser RosBertson. 





THE WHITE 


Ix the province of Brittany may 
be found to-day in a little hamlet all 
that remains of the ancient and once 
prosperous town of Port Navalo. To 
the west lies a grim seaboard, bristling 
with murderous rocks and facing a 
ghastly bay ; to the north boils at full 
tide the fearful strait of La Jument, 
a seething cauldron stirred to its 
depths by the mighty hand of the 
Atlantic, upon whose sullen waters 
lingers forever the curse of the Druid 
priestess Uheldeda. At Port Navalo, 


and in the islands of the gulf (there is 
said to be an island for each day of 
the year) live the fishermen of Morbi- 
han, a simple race, silent, save when 
possessed of strong drink, brave, super- 


stitious, and sober of countenance. 
The women toil in the fields and on 
the shore, reaping the harvests of land 
and sea; and on their faces, as on the 
faces of the men, Care has set her 
seal. 
but seldom, for they have listened to 
the legends of the Ankou and the 
Corregan, and a thousand tales handed 
down orally, in prose and verse, from 
generation to generation. 

Such are the people of Port Navalo. 
And here upon a memorable night, 
not twenty-five years ago, an angry 
sea cast up a beautiful woman, the 
sole survivor of a hecatomb of victims. 
Just as the storm was at its height, 
as the spray driven by the fierce 
south-west wind swept in blinding 
gusts across the land, as men were 
turning bloodshot, straining eyes from 
the mirk hell of waters to the twink- 
ling heaven of home,—then, at the 
very moment when despair reigned 
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Even the little children laugh - 


PORT NAVALO. 


supreme in the stoutest heart, the 
miracle was accomplished ! 

Jan Coadic first espied a tiny raft 
flashing hither and thither in the 
spume of the breakers: he, brave son 
of Morbihan, demanded, not in vain, 
the help of six strong men ; and he at 
last, spent with fatigue and pain, bore 
to his own cottage and laid in his own 
rude bed the body of a young girl. 

When she partly recovered strength 
and speech strange words fell from 
her lips, guttural sounds that neither 
priest nor doctor, men versed in foreign 
tongues, could interpret. And with 
the words came a tide of red blood 
dyeing a lovely pair of cheeks and 
lending a divine splendour to eyes of 
palest azure. Then Jan Coadic bowed 
his black head and made the sign of 
the Cross. Not a woman, he was 
ready to swear, but an angel had 
come to Port Navalo. Even the 
priest glanced askance at the doctor 
and sighed like one who stands apart 
from human joys, self-sworn to sorrow. 
“Who can she be?” said he. 

“She is mine,” said Coadic, “ mine, 
—the fruit of the ocean where I have 
sown good seed,—aye, the best seed 
in Morbihan.” The priest nodded 
sadly. He was an old man, infirm, 
halting of speech and limb, but in his 
prime he had held in his arms five 
Coadic boys, fierce-eyed, black-haired 
bairns, and of these but Jan now 
remained. “ Yes,” continued the 
Breton, “she is mine. I swear it by 
the blessed St. Anne d’Auray, and if 
the good God lets her live I will climb, 
on my bare knees, one hundred times 
La Scala Sancta.” 
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The priest held upa slim, trembling 
hand. “ Peace, my son,” he said with 
gentle authority ; “evil may come of 
such talk. This child is of another 
race than thine, of another country ; 
some Swede, perhaps, or Dane. If 
she live she must return to her own 
people.” 

“ Never,” said the Breton hoarsely. 
“She will remain at Port Navalo. I 
know,—I say I know that God has 
sent her to be the wife of Jan Coadic.” 

And time fulfilled the promise of 
these words. The girl, Christine Yep- 
sen, had sailed from Copenhagen in 
company with her father and mother 
and two brothers. The family had 
determined to woo fortune in South 
Africa, and carried with them in 
actual specie what money they pos- 
sessed. Thus Christine found herself 
alone and penniless, unwilling to 
return to the cold charity of kinsmen, 
unable from lack of funds to proceed 
to Africa, too ignorant to appeal to 
the ship-owners, afraid to face the 
present, morbidly terrified of the 
future,—a truly desolate woman. 
Did she love Jan Coadic when she 
married him and embraced the Romish 
faith? Who knows? 

A year hence she bore him twin 
daughters, yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
babies with skins white and fine as 
the petals of moon-flowers. The old 
midwife, Mére Penven, shook her 
head. “The children gf love,” she 
murmured, “bear upon their faces 
the stamp of the father.” 

Jan, however, was delighted with 
his white maidens, and paid his vows 
bare-kneed to our Lady of <Auray, 
leaving, moreover, in her coffers a 
large silver-gilt heart,—a_ significant 
symbol of love and a gratitude that 
time would never cool. The Coadics, 
he said, had always been black and 
unlucky ; a change of colour signified 
a change of luck. And truly, from 
the day of his marriage his luck 


mended. The mullets came to his 
nets, the sea-fowl to his gun, and an 
enterprise in which he had embarked 
his savings proved successful beyond 
his hopes. He began to talk of a 
larger venture, of a quarter-interest 
in one of the big boats that sailed 
yearly to the cod-banks of Iceland. 

Yet the people of Port Navalo, and 
in particular his own kith and kin, 
said that a white devil, and not an 
angel, slept at the side of Jan Coadic. 
And she grew whiter as the seasons 
passed. From the first she had 
refused to wear the coiffe, and wore 
instead hats of her own making, and 
thick veils that protected her lovely 
face from wind and sun. Her beauty 
wrung admiration from the men, 
sneers and hatred from the women. 
Why, they asked, did she not work in 
the fields? Why did she not take 
the pains to master the Breton 
tongue? Why did she shun the com- 
pany of her betters, who had brought 
something more valuable than white 
skins to the marriage-market? Their 
dark eyes rested fiercely upon her 
slender figure whenever she went 
abroad ; their coarse jests inflamed 
her ears as she walked slowly down 
the path to the sea, gazing wistfully 
across the troubled waters which had 
given her life,—and Jan Coadic. 
Few spoke to Christine at such times; 
and those who encountered the soft 
flash of her eyes admitted reluctantly 
a sensation of terror and perplexity. 
Presently it was whispered in Port 
Navalo, in the Ile aux Moines, in the 
Ile d’Arz, aye, and in the market- 
place of Vannes, that her eyes were 
growing steadily larger, and that 
Coadic was prospering beyond the 
dreams of Breton avarice. What 
goes in at a peasant’s ear issues forth- 
with at the mouth, and ere long the 
women and children began to furtively 
cross themselves and mutter an ave 
when she passed them by. 
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Not many months later, when the 
twins were barely four years old, 
Christine died. Coadic, incredulous, 
convulsed with grief, knelt by her 
side to the last, holding her wasted 
hands in his giant’s grasp and invok- 
ing with prayers and curses the assis- 
tance of all the saints in the calendar. 
As she died a name faltered on her 
lips,—a mere whisper of sound that 
fell none the less like the crack of 
doom upon the ears of Jan—the name 
of a man; not the name of the hus- 
band who adored her, nor the name 
of any man. in Morbihan, the name 
possibly, of some dead _ boy-lover 
beckoning to her at the supreme 
moment across the wastes of the 
unknown sea. 

At the funeral many noted and 
marvelled at the distracted appear- 
ance of the chief mourner. Surely, 
said the women spitefully, she was a 
white witch. It was a tradition in 
Port Navalo that the Coadics hated 
their own wives. The extravagance 
of Jan’s grief betokened plainly 
enough the devil’s handiwork. Yes, 
yes, she was a witch, a white witch, 
and her children, too, were white 
witches. 

However, witches or not, the little 
maids throve apace, and proved the 
consolation and delight of their father. 
Indeed his half interest in the en- 
chanting pair was a source of endless 
amazement and pride to the rough 
fisherman. They were red, white and 
gold, like two daisies ; none could tell 
one from the other. Mére Penven, it 
must be said, claimed certain esoteric 
powers of discrimination, but the chil- 
dren laughed these to scorn, and 
played on the old woman a thousand 
pranks. Jan, finally, tattooed for his 
own edification a tiny red heart upon 
the right breast of the youngest, Clo- 
tilde, and an arrow upon the shoulder 
of her sister, who had been given the 
name of his own mother, Renée. 
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From the time they could toddle 
they wore the dress of Morbihan, the 
heavy skirt, with its quaint bowrrelet 
beneath, the gleaming collar crimped 
and ironed it would seem by the 
hands of pixies, and, crowning their 
flaxen tresses, the dainty coiffe of the 
Commune. It is a fact that the sun 
respected these fair faces, kissing the 
maidens gallantly but discreetly ; and 
the winds brought to lips and cheeks 
those exquisite scarlet tints which 
seem to be the peculiar heritage of 
the daughters of the North. 

As they grew older and wiser, ques- 
tions fell thick and fast from their 
pretty mouths, and they would listen 
for hours to the interminable legends 
of Jan and Mére Penven, absorbing 
breathlessly the folklore of Brittany. 
In the long winter’s twilight, when 
the spell of the Atlantic brooded 
sullenly upon Port Navalo, when 
Coadic was spreading and gathering 
up his nets and lobster-pots far out 
on the mysterious ocean, when Mére 
Penven was too busy with household 
duties to pay them attention, the 
little maids would sit hand in hand 
before the vast fireplace, gazing into 
the embers and repeating with fanci- 
ful embellishment the fairy-tales of 
land and sea. Gradually there came 
to them, in all its strange intensity, 
that thrilling love of the ocean, of the 
ocean as a sentient thing, a person- 
ality, a vast, throbbing entity, omni- 
potent,  illimitable, indescribable. 
And when once this fascination, this 
dominion, is established, it can never 
be overthrown. 

“The children of the white witch 
are beautiful,” sighed the barren 
wife of Poelgoat, “and they love the 
sea ” 

“Yes,” snapped her mother-in-law, 
who considered sterility the unpardon- 
able sin, “and, mark you, what they 
love will be accursed. I shall be 
dead, doubtless, but when the young 
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men begin to come to Coadic’s house 
you will remember my words.” 

But the old lady’s tongue (and an 
uncommonly bad one it was) was still 
wagging when the young men came 
a-courting Renée and Clotilde. And 
they came, like the sardines in spring- 
tide, in shoals! For the fame of the 
twins had gone abroad, and the gal- 
lants of Locmariaker, of Arradon, of 
Baden, ignoring the censure of their 
several Communes (where a loyal man 
is supposed to find a mate among his 
immediate’ neighbours), braved the 
terrors of La Jument, and laid their 
big burly bodies, and such goods as 
the gods had given them, at the small 
feet of the white witches of Port 
Navalo. 

In the minds of the women the 
occult powers of the sisters were now 
firmly established upon the rocks of 
consequence and circumstance. Had 
not Renée contemptuously flung the 
price of a sow and litter into the 
teeth of the owner, Odette Poelgoat? 
Of course,—and two days later the 
sow and piglets died. Yom dun nom 
dun nom! If anyone were foolish 
enough to question the obvious infer- 
ence they were invited personally 
to inspect the empty sty. Clotilde, 
too, so Marie Jeanne Cloanec averred, 
set all the natural laws of locomo- 
tion at defiance: she had solved the 
problem of being in two places at 
the same time. For the twins, in- 
deed, profiting by their extraordinary 
resemblance, moulded at will the 
plastic credulity of the peasants, 
and mounted gleefully the mettle- 
some broomstick. The similarity be- 
tween them was not merely physical ; 
even when apart some subtle invisible 
chain linked body to body and soul 
to soul. If Clotilde suffered extreme 
pain (once she had broken her arm), 
Renée at least was uncomfortable. 
Joy and sorrow affected both alike ; 
their tastes, habits, phrases, were the 
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same. Jan had given them a sailing- 
boat, a sénagot, and patiently dis- 
entangled for them the ravelled skein 
of gulf-navigation. The girls spent 
hours upon the sea, and were known 
to every fisherman from Canleau to 
the Point of Kerpenhir. And day 
by day their love of the ocean waxed 
stronger, purging them doubtless of 
much that is trivial and debasing in 
women, touching them to finer issues, 
giving a new rhythm to old measures, 
a prismatic colour, a crystalline fresh- 
ness, an enchanting significance to 
life and leisure. 

“ But they do not work,” grumbled 
the gossips of Port Navalo; “and an 
idle woman is the bondservant of 
Satan.” 

“Jan works for three,” replied the 
men. “He is rich, rich, and his 
daughters will be well dowered. 
Yes, yes, they must marry, soon.” 

And over their cups the men of 
Morbihan toasted the white witches, 
leering at each other with the smug 
complacency of peasants. Dainty 
morsels indeed were the sisters for 
the maw of a Breton, young, beautiful, 
—and gilded. At the Pardons pates 
were cracked as well as jests, and 
knives were drawn, and sometimes 
fleshed. But the twins courted the 
favour of none, and listened with 
coquettish indifference to the vows 
of all. At night, lying with inter- 
laced arms in the ancient bed of the 
Coadics, they confessed to each other 
that fishermen alone pricked their 
fancy. They agreed that the perils 
of the Baie des Trépassés could never 
be staled; that unstinted respect 
seemed the due of those who earned 
their bread at the daily risk of their 
lives ; that a perfect trust and un- 
faltering loyalty on the part of wives 
to husbands were at once a tradition 
of the seaboard and an inviolable law. 

One day, in late winter, Jan Coadic 
strode into the house with a stranger 
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at his heels; a tall, black-browed 
fellow with the salt of the sea upon 
his thick curly hair, and the clear 
light of a Breton dawn gleaming 
steadily in a pair of grey deep-set 
eyes. The Vannetais are handsome 
men, broad-chested, powerful, but 
Renée had seen none who could 
compare with this friend of her 
father, Yves Hillion of Le Palais in 
Belle-Tle. 

“Yves stays with us,” said Jan 
eurtly, “for a fortnight. Then he 
sails northward in his own ship, for 
the great fishing.” 

The last words thrilled the twins. 
None of their friends went to the 
great fishing (la grande péche), and 
the simple phrase signified so much ; 
the months of absence, the long 
mournful days and nights of toil 
when the cod-fish were biting, the cold, 
the fogs, the exposure, the terrible 
loneliness, and the vague immensity 
of the northern waters. Their eyes 
were suffused with the tenderest glow 
as they bade Yves welcome to Port 
Navalo. He talked little, but the 
quality of his speech had a curious 
distinction, a strength of sense and 
diction altogether admirable. 

“You will give me one of your 
daughters, Jan Coadic?” he said 
abruptly, as soon as he found himself 
alone with his host. 

Jan swore ; then laughed and smote 
Yves upon his shoulder. “ Thou dost 
not dilly-dally, thou,” he said. 

“No,” replied the other simply. 
“ T have no time for that.” 

“Tt must be Renée,” said her father, 
between the puffs of his pipe, “she 
is the elder by seven minutes.” He 
sighed, and the rough hand that held 
the briile-guéule trembled. “Thou 
wilt be good to the child,” he con- 
tinued earnestly. “ Yes, yes, I know 
that. I would sooner give her to thee 
than to any of the others. Thou art 
of my own kin.” Yves nodded. 
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“They are well educated, my girls, 
and good housewives ; but they have 
never worked in the fields, Yves 
Hillion.” 

The other noted the latent ques- 
tion. “ My wife,” he replied proudly, 
“will look after all my interests, but 
she will not work in the fields.” 

The twins chattered late into the 
night, and fell asleep with the sound 
of the marriage-pipes in their ears. 
Clotilde interpreted the significance of 
Yves’s visit, and Renée laughed gaily. 
A woman divines instantly the pre- 
sence of her master; already she was 
more than half way to the altar. 

During the fortnight that followed 
the engagement was solemnly ratified. 
The lovers took the formal walk on 
le jour des fiancailles, followed by the 
friends of the family, walking soberly 
two and two. That night, contrary 
to custom, Jan Coadic provided music, 
and there was much singing and 
dancing, and much drinking of wines 
white and red, of strong cider and 
good Nantes brandy. One of the 
guests, a hunchback, sang a famous 
ballad, “The Gallic Wine (Gwin Ar 
C’ Hallaoued).” The words rolled out 


_ Sonorously : 


Of blood, and wine, and dance, 
I sing! 
To thee, oh Sun, all hail! 


And then the chorus, embodying as 
it does the very essence of this strange 
country : 


Flame of fire and flash of steel, 
All hail ! 

Ye waves, ye oaks, ye lands and seas, 
All hail ! 


The ring and rhythm of this fantastic 
benedicite, the measured tread of the 
dancers, the skirling and screaming of 
the pipes and flutes, the odours of 
wine and steaming meats, the quaint 
costumes heavy with velvet and 
sparkling with embroidery, the undu- 
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lations of snowy coiffes and collars 
gleaming like foam upon the crest of 
breakers, the long low room with its 
beaten floor of clay, its ancient cup- 
board, black and worm-eaten, its 
brasses and vast oak rafters,—all 
thése things in combination were the 
expression and epitome of a past. 
And as the liquor gripped men and 
women one could read in their per- 
fervid faces the history of the pro- 
vince,—the fanaticism, the bigotry, 
the chivalry, the audacity, the fierce- 
ness and the obstinacy of a powerful 
and peculiar people. 

Clotilde, paler than usual, took but 
a lukewarm part in the revel. Her 
eyes followed the figure of Renée ; 
her thoughts pierced the future, and 
her feet tapped riotously an inward 
revolt whose significance she was at 
a loss to apprehend. Jan Coadic, 
honest man, led her apart. ‘“ Fret 
not, ma biche,” he whispered; “we 
will find thee a husband before Yves 
returns. The son of old Badenec of 
Arzon, perhaps,—/ein ?” 

Much to the rough fellow’s dis- 
may she lifted eyes fuil of tears to 
his. “ Father,” she said vehemently, 
“Renée and I are not as other 
women,—how can she have the heart 
to leave me?” 

“Eh, eh?” he said puzzled. “A 
woman must wed,—pray Heaven ye 
be wives, and not widows. Yves 
Hillion is worthy of her.” 

“Father,” she whispered, “ last 
night I heard the drip, drip of water. 
Renée slept, but I was awake and 
heard distinctly the drip of water 
falling”—she shuddered—“upon a 
dead face.” 

Jan Coadic regarded her curiously. 
“My daughter,” he answered soberly, 
“ there are things no man may under- 
stand. Speak not of this to thy 
sister,—and now, go.” 

She obeyed, but Jan remained 
behind for a minute, a sombre, brood- 
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ing giant. Then he joined a group 
of the hardest drinkers, and filled a 
beaker with brandy. 

Upon the very eve of departure 
Hillion confounded Renée with Clo- 
tilde. He approached the latter 
suddenly, and without warning 
crushed her against his broad chest, 
murmuring an impassioned phrase. 
“ My love, my life,” he said hoarsely, 
“thou wilt be true to me? God of 
Gods! thy infidelity would slay me. 
See what a pitiful thing a strong man 
may become in the arms of a maiden.” 

Before she could protest he had 
kissed her fiercely upon eyes and lips. 
Clotilde, thrilled to the core, stam- 
mered an explanation, but Yves was 
incredulous. “ I swear by the Saints,” 
said he, “that thou art Renée.” 

“T am Clotilde.” 

“ Renée,” he persisted, doubt flicker- 
ing in his eyes. Then she bethought 
her of the red heart blazing upon 
her white breast, but as a modest 
maiden held her peace. Yves thrust 
her from him. “ Yes,” he said 
abruptly, “thou art indeed Clotilde. 
My Renée never turned her sweet 
lips from mine.” 

He swung from her presence leav- 
ing the girl troubled and heart-sick, 
with flaming cheeks and _ burning 
thoughts. For ten days Renée had 
poured into her reluctant ears the 
story of her wooing,—the soft words, 
the ardent vows, the very tale of 
kisses—and Clotilde had listened at- 
tentively, feigning a sympathy that 
was not. Now—ah! the shame of 
it—she understood. 

Spring passed La Jument, and 
lingered long among the green islands 
of Morbihan; then Summer glided 
by, and, finally, Autumn crept drearily 
across the Atlantic, her golden 
splendours faded and forlorn. Mean- 
time, three letters had come from the 
North, which the twins read and 
re-read. Renée kissed the ill-written 
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words and forgot them; Clotilde 
could have repeated them line upon 
line. Long before the rye-harvest 
Jan Coadic spoke to Pére Badenec, 
the richest peasant of Arzon, and 
Alain, his only son, had duly pre- 
sented himself to Clotilde as a suitor ; 
but she, with an obstinacy that shook 
the traditions of Port Navalo, refused 
flatly to marry him. “You can come 
here, Alain,” she said, “but, I warn 
you, you waste your time.” 

“That,” said Alain, “is my affair. 
Rest assured, Clotilde, that I shall 
come to see you, and often.” 

And he came, driving his sorrel 
stallion with its gaudiest trappings, 
a gay gallant upon whose face the 
eyes of all maidens, save Clotilde, 
rested long and amorously. 

“Thou art cruel to Alain,” said 
Renée. “He is not like the Mor- 
bihan men ; he has had advantages ; 
he talks well,—wune voia de Peau qui 
court—and he is rich, si, si,—richer 
than Yves Hillion.” 

“Thou likest him,” retorted Clo- 
tilde fiercely, “too well. He comes 
here to see not me, but thee.” 

Renée laughed. “I know men 
better,” she admitted frankly, “ than 
I did. 
Hillion has taught me to like Alain 
Badenec.” 

Here was a note of disloyalty which 
vibrated in Clotilde’s heart. The 
women of the seaboard are faithful in 
word and deed. There are many 
widows in Belle-Ile, but there are no 
wantons. 

As September waned the light 
illumined her poor perplexed mind. 
Renée, her Renée, was false to Yves 
Hillion! She taxed Badenec with the 
truth, at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, and he laughed uneasily. 
“Yes, I love her, the white witch ; 
and I love you, Clotilde.” 

“You cannot love both of us,” 


gasped the girl. 


It seems, Clotilde, that Yves’ 
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“By St. Gildas I cannot tell you 
apart. But Renée has ever a smile 
for me, and you, Clotilde, a frown. 
Yes, I love both your white bodies, 
but I can only marry one; it makes 
no difference which. All men love 
you,—all, all, all. Let Renée take 
me; Yves will take you, and there 
will be one marriage-feast. Yes, yes, 
that will save Pére Coadic at least five 
hundred francs.” 

Clotilde listened to this extraor- 
dinary proposal with galloping pulses. 
Within a week Yves was expected at 
Port Navalo,—Yves, who had held 
her in his arms, and kissed her on the 
lips. Would she never wipe out the 
memory of that kiss? Then the 
laughter of Badenec smote her like 
a brutal blow. How she hated him, 
and his white teeth, and his smooth 
tongue ! 

When he had driven away she 
returned to the kitchen where Renée 
was sitting at the large oak table, 
busily employed in placing straws in 
a damp collar previous to the ironing 
of it,—a dainty task. As the girl 
laid the long straws side by side, first 
under the filmy cambric and then 
over, deftly pinning them into place, 
Clotilde eyed with displeasure the 
charms that this same collar was 
destined to embellish; the smooth 
white neck and the tiny golden curls 
that fluttered round the edge of the 
coiffe, and danced tempestuously in 
the draught from door and window. 

“ Renée,” she said abruptly, “thou 
art false to Yves Hillion.” 

Renée slipped in three straws before 
she answered impassively: “ Well, if 
thou likest the word,—yes.” 

“My God,” cried the other, falling 
upon her knees, “it will kill him!” 

“ Bah,” replied her sister, “ Yves is 
stupid,—il est béte comme une biche. 
Eh! Thou art crying, my Clotilde. 
What is the matter?” 

She turned and flung her arms 
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about the kneeling girl’s neck, kissing 
her forehead, her cheeks, her chin, 
in a whirl of sisterly solicitude. 
Clotilde gently unlocked these clinging 
arms and ruse to her feet. “Think 
of Yves,” she said sternly. - 

“T have thought too much of Yves 
already,” retorted the other. “ Look 
now, ma petite, I will explain.” 

She pushed back her chair and 
confronted Clotilde, the rays of the 
setting sun streaming through the 
open door upon their slender figures. 
The quaint old room actually quivered 
in a flood of saffron light. 

“T am listening,” said Clotilde 
coldly. 

“Tt is not easy, ma dou. We never 
cared much for the men, thou and I. 
We had each other, and they,—the 
animals '—talked too loudly, and 
laughed so foolishly, and drank so 
much brandy. But,”’—her fair cheek 
glowed—“when Yves came it was 
some way different, and when he went 
away I missed what,—what cannot 
be explained.” There was silence for 
a moment and Clotilde wondered 
whether the throbs of her heart were 
audible in the room. Renée continued 
softly. “ And then I found out that 
it was not really Yves who had worked 
this strange spell, because,—well, 
because Alain could thrill me too: 
and comparing him with Yves I saw 
my blunder.” Her face was white 
enough now, but a blush stained the 
cheeks of Clotilde. ‘“ And,—the 
blessed Saints be thanked !—it is not 
too late to repair the blunder. As 
for Yves ”"—she shrugged her shoulders 
—“poor Yves, he has my pity and 
my sympathy. I might have married 
him and been content if,—if Alain 
were not here.” 

“ Our father?” murmured Clotilde. 

“Yes, I’m afraid of him. His will 
has never been crossed, and the neigh- 
bours will chatter. Clotilde,” she 
hesitated a moment, her eyes dilat- 
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ing, “Clotilde, thou must see Yves 
when he comes and tell him that I 
cannot marry him.” 

“ Renée,” replied her sister, “ think 
twice before thou decide to cast Yves 
from thy heart and marry Alain. 
Art mad, or blind? Dost not see 
that one is pure gold, and the other 
tarnished silver? There is no man 
in all Morbihan the peer of Yves 
Hillion.” 

The stronger nature mastered the 
weaker. “Think for me, Clotilde,” 
faltered Renée. 

Her sister stood silent, coolly 
weighing the claims of honour and 
dishonour. Again and again the 
odious words of Badenec re-echoed in 
her heart, festering there and speed- 
ing poison through her veins. If 
there were no difference between the 
sisters in the eyes of men, if,—if 

Her speculations were suddenly 
routed by the voice of Jan Coadic. 
“Good news, mes petites,” he said in 
his deep tones, darkening the room as 
he stood in the low doorway, “ good 
news. Our brave Yves has touched 
Belle-Ile. To-morrow at latest he 
will be here.” 

And on the morrow he came. That 
night Clotilde never closed her eye- 
lids, but as the sun flashed its first 
rays across the pale waters of Le 
Morbihan, she fell asleep. The Ego 
had triumphed! Saturated as she was 
with the traditions of the Province, 
realising, with all the intensity of a 
strong character, the issues involved,— 
the treachery, the disloyalty and the 
shame—she wilfully sacrificed spirit 
to flesh. 

When she awoke unrefreshed Renée 
stood by her side. “ What shall we 
do?” escaped her lips. 

Then Clotilde spoke out of the 
fulness of consideration. “Our 
father,” she said, “will never give 
thee to Alain unless ” She 
paused, glancing sharply at her sister. 
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“Would’st thou commit a folly for 

love of Alain?” she asked quickly. 
“Yes,” returned Renée, the blood 

ebbing and flowing in her face. 

“Then thou must compromise thy 
good name. Alain comes to Port 
Navalo this morning. Thou must fly 
fly with him to Vannes. I—” her voice 
rang clearly out—‘“ TI will meet Yves.” 

She explained her plans, which had 
been carefully elaborated, and Renée 
eagerly acquiesced, carried away, like 
a roseleaf in a mill-race, upon the 
seething flood of excitement. Thus, 
when Yves came, a sturdy, impatient 
lover, with face burnt brown as 
mahogany and eyes of flame, Clotilde 
received him alone. 

“ My Renée,” he said. She opened 
her arms, and he folded her in his 
embrace, murmuring the love-phrases 
that had accumulated in the long 
vigils upon the cod-banks of Iceland. 
Clotilde listened dreamily to his tender 
words. “T have seen thy sweet white 
face,” he whispered, “a thousand times. 


The south wind brought me tidings 
of thee, and thine eyes glowed into 
mine when I steered by the light of 


the stars. Renée, Renée, what man- 
ner of love is this ?” 


“JT,” she murmured in reply, “ have- 


thought of thee, Yves, by night and 
day ; and it will be so with me till 
the end.” 

“ And Clotilde?” he said presently. 
“She is well, hein? Strange that ye 
should be so alike, and yet so unlike. 
I kissed her by mistake the night 
before I sailed north.” 

“ Yves,” her voice trembled, “if I 
were haply false to thee, could’st thou 
love Clotilde ?” 

“T love but thee,” he answered ; 
“no other woman could stir my 
pulses. And yet thou art wondrously 
like Clotilde. Come, show me the 
arrow upon thy white shoulder. We 
are plighted man and wife,—show 
me the arrow.’ 
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His hand was at her throat, loosen- 
ing the dainty collar and tugging at 
the strings of her bodice. 

“Thou wilt make me thy wife?” 
she asked. 

“ Within a month,” he answered. 

“Tf I show thee my shoulder,” she 
said, “ wilt thou swear by the blessed 
relics of the Scala Sancta to marry no 
other woman!” 

“T swear it,” he replied, amazed 
at her vehemence. 

“ Then,—look !” With trembling 
fingers she tore open the front of her 
dress. Upon the velvety whiteness 
of her bosom blazed a red heart. “I 
am not Renée,” she said slowly; “I 
am Clotilde.” 

Yves staggered back, horror-struck, 
as men reel at the sight of a leper. 
“ And Renée?” he stammered. 

“Ts false,—see!” She led him to 
the door. Adown the steep hill, 
across the placid harbour, beyond the 
point of the pier where tossed the 
waters of La Jument, her glance 
wandered. Finally it rested upon 
two blotches of red. “ There are the 
sails of our boat, La Cigale ; in it sit 
Renée and Alain Badenec.” 

Then, in a dozen terse sentences, she 
told the story from beginning to end ; 
at the end of it she took the man’s 
hand in hers. “ But I, Yves,” her voice 
vibrated tenderly, “ I love thee.” 

He flung her hand from him, 
cruelly, brutally. “ And I, Clotilde, 
hate thee, thou foul white witch, 
whose sorcery hath wrought this evil ! 
My curse be on thee for ever and 
ever! As for Renée, she is mine, 
My boat lies at anchor. I go to,— 
Renée.” 

He sprang forward, but Clotilde 
barred the way. “Yves Hillion,” 
she cried shrilly, “thy curse will 
wither thy own life. If thou seekest 
Renée, I go with thee.” 

He regarded her sullenly. 
it,” he said ; “come.” 


“So be 
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As they put to sea the old fisher- 
men shook their heads. La Jument, 
they said, was not to be passed with 
the wind in the wrong quarter and 
a tremendous tide beginning to ebb. 
The others, they added, meaning 
Badenec and Renée, might make the 
last point, but Yves assuredly would 
have to return. Hillion cursed them 
roundly, and set both sails. A minute 
later they shot past the pier-head into 
the race, the water boiling within an 
inch of the starboard gunwale, while 
the spray, like a winding-sheet, hid 
their figures from the eyes of those 
ashore. In other circumstances the 
savage splendour of the scene might 
have appealed to this unhappy pair, 
—the low-lying strand of Locmariaker 
stretching grim and desvlate to the 
northern horizon ; the pale autumnal 
sky strewn with a thousand opalescent 
cloudlets, and all around them La 
Jument, foaming and roaring with 
rage, sublime in her frenzy. Upon 
each side of the race the shallows 
bristled with rocks seen and unseen, 
but Yves steered with consummate 
skill and coolness, and lost not an 
inch of headway. Clotilde, her eyes 
on the set face of her lover sat 
huddled up in the bows,—a piteous 
figure, with coiffe and collar drenched 
and bedraggled. 

“ By Heaven,” cried Yves, “they 
have turned! That cursed coward of 
a Badenec is no sailor.” 

Clotilde lifted her head. Yes, La 
Cigale was speeding towards them, 
swift of flight as a frightened curlew. 

“We will return with them,” said 
Yves, with an oath; “but I have a 
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fancy to meet Renée, my promised 
wife, here.” He calculated the course 
of La Cigale with extreme nicety, 
and steered across her bows. 

“Clotilde and I,” he _ shouted 
hoarsely, “have come for thee, Renée. 
It is not seemly that my plighted 
wife should sail alone with a cursed 
coward and thief. Come!” 

But, as he spoke, the tiller slipped 
in his wet hand and in an instant 
the boats had violently collided. The 
iron-sheeted prow of La Cigale struck 
Hillion’s boat amidships, and crashed 
steadily through her. At the same 
moment Yves sprang open-armed at 
Renée. The ferocity of his glance 
must have distracted her wits; or, 
perhaps—who knows ?—in that su- 
preme instant she may have turned 
instinctively to her twin. As Hillion 
leaped, she leaped also into the em- 
brace of Clotilde. The sisters stood. 
for an instant in the shattered boat ; 
then the waters closed over them. 

La Jument but rarely yields up 
her dead, but when the tide flowed 
back from the Atlantic it bore in its 
embrace the bodies of the sisters. 
They were found locked in each 
other’s arms upon a sandy cove to the 
right of the point of Kerpenhir. Their 
sweet lips were wreathed into gracious 
smiles, yet smiles with a faint, mock- 
ing twist, as may sometimes be seen 
upon the faces of men who have 
drained the chalice of sorrow. Such 
smiles, the sign-manual of the Ankou, 
so say the learned, lay upon the dead 
faces of the white witches of Port 
Navalo. 

Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 





